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As  the  distance  widens  between 
his  day  and  ours,  Lincoln  grows 
ever  larger  as  a  leader  of  men  .  .  . 
as  an  exemplar  of  the  qualities  that 
make  for  greatness  in  men  and  na- 
tions. 

When  dark  and  terrible  days 
wrought  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
lesser  men,  Abraham  Lincoln  saw 
through  the  mazes  of  political  in- 
trigue, make-shift  expediency,  and 
the  faulty  reasoning  of  crafty  men. 
He  never  lost  sight  of  the  basic 
principles  upon  which  his  beloved 
country  was  built— and  he  acted  ac- 
cordingly. 

In  the  ominous  days  that  lie  be- 
fore us,  we  might  well  pray— with 
Lincoln— that  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth."  Then,  let  us  all  do,  as  he 
did,  everything  that  lies  within  our 
power  to  deserve  to  have  that  prayer 
answered. 

The  cover  picture  is  from  Augustus 
Saint  Gaudens'  bust  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  New  York  University  Hall 
of  Fame. 

^Reproduction  of  this  cover  was 
made  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Bettman  Archive,  New  York. 
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EDITORIAL 


Blessed  are  the  Peacemakers 


CiNCE  three  of  the  greatest  American  statesmen  were 
bom  in  the  month  of  February,  it  has  become  our 
custom  for  this  month  to  write  in  appreciation  of  them, 
or  of  others  who  have  since  attained  to  greatness  in 
statesmanship.  Washington  and  his  associates,  in  de- 
fense of  right  poHtical  principles,  fought  their  way  to 
peace.  Jefferson  carried  on  a  vigorous  intellectual  and 
moral  fight,  after  the  constitutional  convention  had  ad- 
journed, for  adoption  of  the  bill  of  rights.  Lincoln,  with 
his  towering  native  intelligence,  his  supreme  courage 
and  moral  integrity,  is  now  ranked  by  many  students  of 
history  as  the  greatest  American.  The  work  of  all  three 
of  these  men  had  important  meanings  for  all  the  de- 
veloping civilizations  of  the  world  as  well  as  for  the 
western  hemisphere. 

This  year  we  present  the  names  of  a  twentieth 
century  trinity  of  contributors  to  world  peace  and  sound 
statesmanship— C/iflim  Weizmann,  First  President  of  the 
State  of  Israel;  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  American  citizen  and 
official  of  the  United  Nations;  and  Toyohiko  Kagawa, 
eminent  Japanese  Christian.  We  publish  in  this  issue  a 
review  of  Dr.  Weizmann's  autobiography,  Trial  and 
Error,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  important  events  in  the  life 
of  Dr.  Bunche.  A  review  of  one  of  Dr.  Kagawa's  books 
is  published  in  the  January  1950  Instructor. 

Dr.  Weizmann's  major  purpose  was  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  innocent  Jews  in  some 
European  nations,  and  to  establish  for  them  peaceable 
settlement  in  their  ancient  homeland.  His  enthusiasm, 
persistence  and  wisdom  finally  led  to  the  realization  of 
his  objectives.  His  reasons  for  discouragement  were 
often  comparable  to  those  of  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge. 

Dr.  Bunche,  an  American  Negro,  suflFered  in  his 
own  native  country  handicaps  similar  to  those  suffered 
by  Lincoln  because  of  his  sympathy  for  the  enslaved 
children  from  darkest  Africa. 

Dr.  Kagawa,  like  Jefferson,  made  a  lifelong  plea  to 
make  the  moral  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  function  in 
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the  lives  of  individuals  and  modern  social  organizations. 
Why  do  we  choose  a  Jew  and  two  members  of  the 
colored  races  as  champions  of  peace  and  enlightened 
practical  religion?  Have  there  not  been  in  the  twentieth 
century  equally  worthy  Americans,  Europeans,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  whose 
names  might  be  used  at  this  time?  The  answer  is  ob- 
vious to  anyone  who  followed  the  proceedings  of  the 
political  campaigns  of  1950.  What  great  name  could  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection  without  bringing  forth 
protests  of  partisanship,  and  with  them  a  barrage  of 
name-calling  that  would  disturb  the  peace  with  a  war 

of  words  that  would  nullify  the  best  of  peaceable  in- 
tentions? 

Let  us  call  upon  a  devout  Japanese  Christian  to 
pray  for  us: 

"O  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth:  We  thank  Thee  that 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago  Thou  didst  reveal  the  per- 
fect figure  for  mankind  in  the  person  of  a  carpenter. 
Through  his  courage,  through  his  pity,  his  love  of  his 
fellowmen  and  his  victory  over  suffering,  sorroio,  selfish- 
ness and  sin,  and  death.  Thou  didst  manifest  to  us  the 
perfect  man.  Teach  us  that  our  own  pathways  of  life 
must  lead  on  into  the  way  of  Christ  who  hung  upon  the 
cross.  Wavering,  unwilling  to  make  the  choice,  we  hesi- 
tate. We  humbly  confess  it.  Cause  the  spirit  of  Christ 
to  dwell  in  us,  that  we  may  kill  selfishness,  and  be  chil- 
dren of  God  who  love  our  fellowmen.  This  we  pray  in 
the  name  of  Christ.  Amen." —Kagawa^ 

For  some  time  President  George  Albert  Smith  has 
been  calling  upon  people  everywhere  to  repent,  to  seek 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  spiritual  strength  to  serve  God 
and  fellowmen.  We  need,  each  of  us,  to  put  on  the 
cloak  of  penance,  never  the  cloak  of  self -righteousness. 
Respect  for  the  dignity  of  man  with  his  God-given  ca- 
pacity for  progress,  should  be  accompanied  by  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  all  men  are  fallible. 


^Courtesy  Harper  &  Brothers 


—Milton  Bennion 
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GREATER  DIVIDENDS  FROM  RELIGION 


Dr.  Qerrit  de  Jong,  Jr,  ° 


Therefore  whosoever  heareth  these 
sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  1 
will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man, 
which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock: 

And  the  rain  descended,  and  the 
floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew, 
and  beat  upon  that  house  and  it 
fell  not:  for  it  was  founded  upon  a 
rock. 

And  every  one  that  heareth  these 
sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not, 
shall  he  likened  unto  a  foolish  man, 
which  built  his  house  upon  the  sand: 

And  the  rain  descended,  and  the 

floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew, 

and  beat  upon  that  house;  and  it 

fell:  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it. 

-Matthew  7:24-27. 

A  Peculiar  People 

T^HE  members  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
or  Mormons  as  they  are  generally 
called,  in  the  past  have  been  and 
are  now  frequently  designated  a 
peculiar  people.  Why?  What  is  it 
that  sets  them  apart  from  other  peo- 
ple? What  is  the  nature  of  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Mormons  as  a 
people?  By  what  characteristics  are 
they  distinguished  sufficiently  froju 
numerous  other  good  Christians, 
who  may  or  may  not  be  formally 
affiliated  with  a  church  organiza- 
tion, to  make  them  peculiar? 

Is  it  because  they  believe  that 
tobacco  is  not  good  for  the  human 
body?  Is  it  because  they  have 
pointed  out  the  detrimental  effects 
the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors 
produces?  Is  it  because  they  be- 
lieve that  the  Sabbath  should  be 
kept  holy?  Is  it  because  they  be- 
lieve that  ten  percent  of  one's  in- 


come should  be  paid  as  tithing  to 
the  Church? 

Or  is  it  because  the  Church  keeps 
over  five  thousand  missionaries 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ?  Could  it  be  because  these 
missionaries,  unlike  many  represent- 
atives of  other  denominations,  de- 
fray their  own  expenses  while  away 
from  their  homes  doing  the  work  of 
the  Master?  Or  could  it  be  be- 
cause the  Mormons  believe  that  they 
should  seek  out  the  records  of  their 
forefathers  to  enable  them  to  per- 
form certain  ceremonies  for  the  dead 
in  holy  places  called  temples?  Is  it 
because  some  or  all  of  their  par- 
ticular beliefs  or  tenets  are  not 
shared  by  members  of  other  de- 
nominations? Are  the  Mormons  a 
peculiar  people  because  they  believe 
any  of  these  things? 

No!  They  could  not  be  considered 
a  peculiar  people  simply  because 
they  believe  in  certain  principles  or 
ordinances,  for  reflections  of  similar 
beliefs,  tenets,  and  ordinances  can 
readily  be  found,  in  part  at  least,  in 
many  other  religious  groups.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Mormons  are  a 
peculiar  people  because  they  believe 
to  the  extent  that  they  practice  what 
they  believe.  They  are  not  peculiar 
because  they  have  ideals,  admittedly 
high  and  different,  but  because  they 
make  these  ideals  part  of  their  lives. 
Not  because  they  have  beliefs,  but 
because  they  are  determined  to  live 
their  beliefs. 

It  is  not  so  much  what  we  believe, 
not  even  what  we  say  we  believe, 
that  makes  us  stand  out  from  the 
crowd.     It  is  when  we  habitually 


live  by  our  beliefs  that  we  are  im- 
mediately pointed  out  as  different 
or  peculiar.  A  Latter-day  Saint 
temporarily  or  permanently  away 
from  the  centers  of  Mormondom, 
living  among  strangers  to  his  faith, 
is  not  usually  considered  peculiar  or 
different  until  it  is  noticed  that  his 
everyday  behavior  pattern  differs 
noticeably  from  that  of  the  group. 
Strange  beliefs  are  often  disposed  of 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  but 
different  behavior  patterns,  such  as 
those  marked  by  persistent  absti- 
nence from  the  use  of  tobacco,  strong 
drinks,  coffee  and  tea,  etc.,  always 
attract  special  attention. 

Concretely,  no  Latter-day  Saint 
ever  made  himself  conspicious  or 
peculiar  by  believing,  or  even  an- 
nouncing  that    he   knew,    that   to- 


*The  following  is  taken  from  Who's  Who  in 
America  about  the   author: 

He  was  bom  in  Amsterdam,  Holland.  He 
studied  with  private  teachers  in  Europe  and 
America  and  attended  the  University  of  Utah, 
National  University  of  Mexico,  University  at 
Munich,  Germany,  and  Stanford  University. 
He  holds  the  A.B.  and  MA.  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Utah  and  the  Ph.D.  degree  from 
Stanford. 

Besides  being  a  teacher  of  piano  and  organ, 
he  has  taught  music  and  languages  at  Mur- 
dock  Academy,  Latter-day  Saints  University,  and 
the  Brigham  Young  University,  where  he  organ- 
ized the  College  of  Fine  Arts  in  1925  and  served 
as   its   Dean  since. 

During  1947  and  1948  he  represented  the 
Department  of  State  as  the  Director  of  the  "Centro 
Cultural  Brasil-Estados  Unidos"  at  Santos,  Brazil. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Modem  Language  As- 
sociation of  America,  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese;  American 
Musiological  Society  and  the  American  Guild  of 
Organists. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  General  Board 
of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  for  seventeen 
years,  and  a  fellow  and  past  president  of  the 
Utah  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters. 

He  has  authored  textbooks,  manuals,  and 
articles  in  the  fields  of  musicology,  linguistics, 
and  religious  philosophy.  This  world  traveler 
is  also  a  well  known  composer  of  choral,  chamber, 
and  symphonic  music. 

Copies  of  this  new  book,  "Greater  Dividends 
from  Religion,"  are  available  at  the  Deseret  Book 
Store.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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bacco  does  harm  to  the  human  body. 
The  Mormons  are  not  the  only  peo- 
ple who  know  this.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
in  this  enlightened  age  to  find  any 
thinking  person  who  did  not  know 
of  the  harmful  effects  induced  by 
the  use  of  tobacco.  What  distin- 
guishes the  Mormons  in  this  regard, 
however,  is  that  they  abstain  from 
the  use  of  tobacco. 

Incidentally,  when  it  is  asserted 
that  it  is  the  abstaining  from  the 
use  of  tobacco  rather  than  the  belief 
that  tobacco  is  injurious  that  makes 
the  Mormons  peculiar,  it  should  not 
be  inferred  that  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Church  actually  abstains. 
There  are  still  many  among  us,  of 
course,  who  have  not  yet  allowed 
Mormonism  to  influence  the  pattern 
of  their  daily  lives  to  that  degree. 

A  similar  statement  could  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  alcohol.  One 
does  not  need  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  revelation  known  among  Latter- 
day  Saints  as  the  "Word  of  Wisdom" 
to  know  that  beverages  of  alcoholic 
content  are  detrimental  physically 
and  mentally.  Our  universal  free 
education  has  made  this  common 
knowledge  long  ago.  But  no  amount 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  effect 
of  the  use  of  tobacco  or  the  use  of 
alcohol  is  of  any  real  benefit  until 
this  knowledge  is  translated  into 
action  and  made  to  reshape  our 
mode  of  living. 

Here  again  Mormon  conduct 
seems  peculiar  when  compared  with 
the  practice  of  millions:  Latter-day 
Saints  abstain  consistently.  And 
they  refrain  from  drinking  even  the 
more  popularly  used  beverages, 
,such  as  coffee  and  tea.  In  fact,  the 
Mormons  who  are  thoroughly  con- 
verted not  only  abstain  from  certain 
items  of  food  and  drink  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  "Word  of  Wisdom," 
but  they  add  to  this  list  any  new 
beverages  detrimental  in  one  way 
or  another,  which  may  appear  on 
the  market,  because  they  do  not 
want  to  become  habituated  to  their 
use. 

Recently  again  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
has  received  much  favorable  pub- 
licity through  newspapers  and 
magazines.  And  why  was  it  singled 
out  this  time?  Because  it  had  organ- 
ized and  put  into  successful  opera- 
tion what  has  become  generally 
known  as  the  "Church  Welfare 
Plan."  And  what  is  this  pl£in?  It  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  putting 
into  practice  of  principles  which  all 
Christians  everywhere  have  always 
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professed  to  believe:  namely,  that 
we  are,  and  should  try  in  fact  to  be, 
our  brother's  keeper.  Thus  we  see 
that  again  it  was  not  the  mere  be- 
lief in,  or  the  acquiescence  to,  a  bit 
of  doctrine  which  added  to  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Latter-day  Saint  pat- 
tern. It  was  rather  the  determination 
to  translate  belief  into  action,  this 
time  the  actual  taking  men  and 
women  from  government  relief  roUs 
and  rehabilitating  them  economical- 
ly and  socially,  that  called  attention 
to  the  Mormon  pattern. 

Nor  must  we  suppose  that  the 
Latter-day  Saints  were  the  first  to 
realize  that  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  put 
into  practice  before  its  blessings 
can  be  fully  enjoyed.  Through  New 
Testament  writings  we  learn  that 
the  Saints  of  former  days  were  en- 


puRE  religion  and  unde- 
filed  before  God  and 
the  Father  is  this.  To  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows 
in  their  affliction,  and  to 
keep  himself  unspotted 
from  the  world. 

—James  1 :27. 


couraged  to  do  this  very  thing,  much 
as  we  are  advised  to  do  today.  In 
the  epistle  to  Titus,  for  instance,  we 
can  still  read  the  practical  directions 
sent  to  the  churches  of  that  earlier 
period,  showing  them  how  to  re- 
adjust their  high  hopes  of  Jesus'  re- 
turn and  what  to^  do,  not  merely 
what  to  believe,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish and  perpetuate  His  work.  In 
these  Pauline  instructions  we  see  the 
early  Church  applying  its  lofty  en- 
thusiasm to  the  common  Iffe  of 
every  day. 

"For  the  grace  of  God  that  bring- 
eth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all 
men, 

"Teaching  us  that,  denying  ungod- 
liness and  worldly  lusts,  we  should 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly 
in  this  present  world, 

"Looking  for  that  blessed  hope, 
and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the 
great  God  and  our  Savior  Jesus 
Christ, 

"Who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he 
might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity, 
and  purffy  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works." 
(Titus  2:11-14.) 


Note  particularly  the  last  verse  of 
this  quotation:  "that  he  might  .  .  . 
purffy  unto  himself  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple, zealous  of  good  works." 

From  the  reading  of  the  entire 
epistle  to  Titus  it  becomes  stUl  more 
evident  that  its  writer  was  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  the  saints  of  his 
day  were  to  become  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple, not  merely  by  holding  to  cer- 
tain tenets,  however  new  or  strange 
these  might  have  seemed  at  the  time, 
but  by  living  according  to  a  godly 
pattern,  and  distinguishing  them- 
selves by  their  zeal  for  good  works. 

It  seems  to  have  been  fitting  and 
practical  advice  to  our  brethren 
of  earlier  days  to  live  the  good  Iffe 
in  their  present  world.  Their  days 
must  have  offered  many  problems 
akin  to  those  encountered  in  our 
own  days.  Unquestionably,  it  is 
the  appropriate  advice  to  us  of  this 
modern  generation  also,  and  now 
perhaps  even  more  urgently  needed. 

From  the  mouth  of  our  Savior 
Himself  we  have  not  failed  to  hear 
time  after  time  the  injunction  to 
reshape  the  pattern  of  our  conduct 
and  actions,  and  to  make  our  lives 
conform  to  the  teachings  we  have 
received  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Gospel.  How  familiar  is  His 
statement,  "If  ye  love  me,  keep  my 
commandments."  ( John  14 :  15. ) 
Showing  us  how  we  might  become 
His  friends.  He  said,  "Ye  are  my 
friends,  tf  ye  do  whatsoever  I  com- 
mand you."  (John  15:14.)  And 
again,  emphasizing  the  need  of  put- 
ting our  beliefs  into  practice,  of 
turning  our  beliefs  into  the  living 
of  the  divine  commandments.  His 
words  as  recorded  in  Matthew  are: 
"For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the 
same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and 
mother."   (Matthew  12:50.) 

Apparently,  the  teachings  of  the 
leaders  of  modern  Israel  are  based 
upon  the  same  religious  philosophy, 
of  which  striking  example  was  given 
when  President  Heber  J.  Grant, 
speaking  directly  to  us  of  this 
modem  generation,  said:  "There  is 
but  one  path  of  safety  to  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  and  that  is  the  path  of 
duty.  It  is  not  a  testimony,  it  is 
not  a  marvelous  manffestation,  it  is 
not  knowing  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  true,  that  it  is  a  plan  of 
salvation— it  is  not  actually  knowing 
that  the  Savior  is  the  Redeemer,  and 
that  Joseph  Smith  was  His  prophet 
that  will  save  you  and  me;  but  it  is 
the  keeping  of  the  commandments  of 
God,  living  the  Iffe  of  a  Latter-day 
(Concluded  on  page  48) 
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WHY  THIS  DISCRIMINATION? 


Lasting  Impressions  are  Received  in  Junior  Sunday  School 


AN  ENCHANTING  JUNIOR  CHAPEL 
Possesses  Charm  and  Comfort 


I 


N  visiting  perhaps  a  hundred  Sun- 
day Schools  in  wards  and  branches 
throughout  the  Church,  I  have  ob- 
served that  in  all  instances  the  rooms 
used  by  the  Gospel  Doctrine  classes 
have  always  been  adequate.  Of 
course,  in  some  of  the  schools  the 
rooms  were  more  elegantly  fur- 
nished, the  carpets  were  thicker,  the 
paintings  on  the  walls  were  obtained 
from  better  collections,  the  draperies 
have  had  more  silk  threads  to  the 
inch,  and  the  chairs  were  more 
heavily  upholstered  than  they  were 
in  less  prosperous  congregations.  But 
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in  all  of  these  classrooms,  plain  or 
fancy,  there  were  comfortable  seat- 
ing facilities,  adequate  lighting  fix- 
tures, and  satisfactory  heating  ar- 
rangements. With  no  exceptions,  ev- 
ery Sunday  School  superintendency 
has  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
meeting  place  provided  for  the 
senior  members  of  its  school. 

Unfortunately,  however,  a  similar 
high  standard  of  classroom  appoint- 
ments has  been  found  wanting  in  the 
physical  facilities  provided  for  the 
classes  of  our  little  folk.  True,  there 
are  some  wonderful  Junior  Sunday 


School  rooms  and  chapels  in  certain 
wards  and  branches,  but  Junior  Sun- 
day School  standards  generally  are 
a  long  way  from  reaching  the  same 
proportions  percentage-wise  as  the 
standards  maintained  by  the  Senior 
Sunday  School  classes. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  uniformity 
in  standards  between  Junior  and 
Senior  Sunday  Schools  I  was  brought 
up  short  as  a  father  and  faced  with 
the  serious  dilemma  of  how  best  to 
encourage  a  five-year-old  son  to  at- 
tend his  Junior  Sunday  School.  Our 
ward  chapel  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  Church,  being  for- 
merly an  imposing  quarter-million- 
dollar  country  clubhouse  on  the 
north  bench  of  a  striking  California 


BUSY  HANDS  MAKE  WORK  LIGHT 
Left  to  right:   Svend  Emmer,  H.  Lynn 
Vowles,   and   Rolf  Percivall. 
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valley.  But  even  though  my  Gospel 
Doctrine  class  met  each  Sunday 
morning  in  a  handsome  chapel,  that 
didn't  keep  Nick  from  announcing 
firmly  that  he  no  longer  would  at- 
tend his  Sunday  School  in  "the  cel- 
lar" where  his  class  convened. 

Built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the 
building's  "cellar"  was  a  large  room 
built  of  concrete  with  a  ceiling  twen- 
ty-five feet  above  the  floor.  It  was 
a  long  room,  with  only  one  small 
window  in  it  which  was  at  one  end, 
high  up  near  the  ceiling.  Actually 
Nick  had  developed  a  complex 
against  being  confined  in  this  cell- 
like "cellar."  Time,  interest,  con- 
cern, and  the  out-of-pocket  encour- 
agements by  several  parents  con- 
verted this  stark  and  austere  "cellar" 
into  an  inviting  Junior  Sunday  School 
room. 

This  is  not  the  only  example: 
While  parents  were  enjoying  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  clean 
and  attractive  rooms  for  their  class- 
rooms (some  of  them  have  been  liv- 
ing rooms  in  Home  Sunday  Schools, 
or  lounges  in  club  rooms  where  the 
Sunday  School  did  not  enjoy  owner- 
ship of  its  own  chapel),  eager  but 
helpless  tiny  Sabbath  worshipers 
have  been  required  to  sit  uncomfort- 
ably around  kitchen  equipment  (in 
Home  Sunday  School),  or,  in  rented 
club  rooms  and  Church-owned  chap- 
els, to  go  outside  the  building  and 
cross  lots,  as  it  were,  to  hold  their 
classes  in  drafty  garages  and  barren 
out-buildings. 

Why  this  discrimination  against 
the  children?  ' 

Why  don't  we,  for  a  single  year, 
have  the  Senior  and  Junior  Sunday 
School  classes  exchange  rooms  and 
facilities?  This  would  give  our  chil- 
dren everywhere  an  opportunity  to 
feel  and  enjoy  comfortable  facilities 
(though  this  has  its  own  disadvan- 
tages because  the  chairs  are  too  high 
for  short  little  legs). 

This  exchange  would  also  give  us 
parents  and  grandparents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  and  feel  the  inade- 
quate housing  facilities  we  impose  on 
our  youngest  members.  Too,  this 
year  of  exchanging  places  would 
give  us  time  to  correct  and  improve 
the  rooms  where  our  children  re- 
ceive some  of  their  earliest  impres- 
sions of  the  gospel,  of  Jesus,  of  their 
Heavenly  Father,  and  of  the  Church. 
And  what  could  be  more  important? 

No  matter  how  humble,  everyone 
is  modestly  proud  of  worth-while 
physical  attainments.  Two  summers 
ago  while  on  a  Church  errand  I 
watched  the  enthusiasm  of  President 


THE  CHILDREN  LOVE  THEIR  CHAPEL 

Learning  in  Youth  to  Worship  Reverently 


George  L.  Rees  as  he  pointed  out 
the  exceptionally  fine  Junior  Sunday 
School  building  of  Smithfield  Stake, 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Logan.  He  had 
cause  to  be  proud,  too,  for  the  chap- 
el, with  its  own  outside  entrance  to 
the  street,  had  small  benches,  pul- 
pit, sacrament  table,  and  miniature 
piano  and  organ.  Everything  was 
there  that  an  architect  could  con- 


I  Didn't  Have  Time* 

T  didn't  have  time!" 

What  a   hackneyed  phrase— 

I  didn't  take  time  from  my  pleasure 
To  give  some  thought 
That  would  sure  have  brought 

Great  wealth  in  the  moral  treasure. 

"I  didn't  have  time!" 

Oh,  I  didn't  take  time 
For  worthwhile  things  that  need  do- 
ing, 

For  I  spent  my  time 

Like  a  shiniag  dime. 
On  trash  I'm  forever  rueing. 

"I  didn't  take  time"— 

When  I  finally  come 
To  the  moment  when  I  must  pause 

And  give  account. 

Without  any  doubt 
I'll  have  had  all  the  time  there  was! 
—Marcella  Hooe  Alexander 

"^  Reprinted    from    the    Sunshine 
Magazine 


ceive  of  to  make  a  Junior  Sunday 
School   physically   attractive. 

Only  a  Sunday  ago  I  felt  the  hap- 
piness of  two  Junior  Sunday  School 
faculties— and  their  congregations  of 
more  than  two  hundred  little  fellows 
ranging  in  ages  from  two  through 
eight— as  they  presented  their  Christ- 
mas programs  in  the  just-completed 
Junior  Sunday  School  chapel  of  the 
Twenty-first  and  North  Twenty-first 
Wards  of  Emigration  Stake. 

What  was  described  to  me  as  the 
junk-collection  end  of  the  recreation 
hall  had  been  converted  into  an  en- 
chanting little  chapel  of  almost  Old 
World  charm  and  picturesqueness 
through  the  imagination  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  Sunday  School  superin- 
tendencies,  faculty  members,  plus  an 
"assist"  of  approximately  five  hun- 
dred dollars  from  the  two  bishoprics. 
Twenty-four  benches,  graduated  in 
size  from  the  floor  from  ten  inches 
to  fourteen  inches,  draw  draperies,  a 
pulpit  over  which  the  tiniest  can  see 
to  give  his  two-and-a-half  minute 
talk,  and  heavy  and  quieting  carpet- 
ing makes  these  fortunate  children 
anxious  to  be  "promptly  in  their 
places"  every  single  Sunday  morning. 

It  can  be  done,  it  is  being  done, 
and  it  must  be  done— this  providing 
of  attractive,  comfortable,  and  suit- 
able classroom  environments  for  the 
youth  of  the  Junior  Sunday  Schools 
so  that  they  can  anxiously  and  en- 
thusiastically be  engaged  in  "being 
about  their  Father's  business." 

—Harold  Lundstrom 
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A  DISTINGUISHED  LEADER  PASSES 


Noble  Saint— Great  Scientist 


He  became  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  in  1934,  and  has 
served  the  Sunday  School  cause  ef- 
ficiently and  faithfully  up  to  the 
time  of  his  recent  severe  illness.  He 
also  served  a  term  as  president  of 
the  New  England  Mission,  on  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Sunday  School 
Board.  At  odd  times  he  served  the 
United  States  government  in  scien- 
tific research  in  connection  with 
national  defense.  Before  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Sunday  School  Gen- 
eral Board,  to  the  time  of  his  passing, 
he  was  a  dean  and  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Physics  and  Mathematics 
at  the  Brigham  Young  University. 
One  of  his  last  great  services  to  the 
university  was  his  supervision  of  the 
professional  educational  require- 
ments in  the  structure  and  equip- 
ment of  the  new  Science  Building 
at  the  Brigham  Young  University. 
This  is  the  greatest  building  of  its 

Tt  is  with  sadness  that  we  record  the  kind  in  the  intermountain  region, 
death   (January  3)   of  our  friend      Dr.  Carl  Eyring's  name  will  ever  be 

and  brother.  Dr.  Carl  F.  Eyring.  associated  with  it. 


DR.   GARL  F.   EYRING 


Dr.  Eyring  was  chairman  of  the 
Gospel  Message  Department  of  the 
Sunday  School  Board.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  manual  "Good  Tid- 
ings to  All  People"  now  in  use 
throughout  the  Church.  It  was 
prescribed  for  the  Gospel  Message 
Department  for  the  years  1947,  1949 
and  1951.  He  was  also  consultant 
for  the  general  board  on  New  Testa- 
ment studies  and  taught  very  suc- 
cessfully a  course  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  addition  to  his  scientific 
work  at  the  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  his 
bereaved  family,  and  at  the  same 
time  congratulate  them  on  the  godly 
character  and  high  achievements  of 
this  ideal  husband  and  father. 

—Milton  Bennion 


npHEY  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be 
as  Mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be 
removed,   but  abideth  forever. 

-Psalm  125 


In  Gratitude 


FOR  faith  that  leads  us  on  in  times      For  joy  of  moringtide,  for  song,  for      For  stars  to  cheer  a  weary  traveler's 
„r  „4- TYiirfTi  vi^av 


mirth,  way 

embered  beauty  on  the     And  peace  for  aching  hearts  at  close 

of  day. 
For  glowing  embers  of  an  evening 

fire 
And  quiet  solitude 
For  charity,  for  friendship   that  is      For   near  forgotten   trials   of  other      Our  thanks  to  Thee, 
true,  years, 


of  stress 

For  love  that  reaches  out  in  tender-  ^*^^  ^^^  if  "^ 
ness, 

,     ,  ^     ,     -       ...  For  strength  to  meet  alike  our  joys, 
For  hope  to  build  a  broken  me  anew,  ^^j.  ^^^^.^ 


—Mabel  Harmer 
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WHAT  IS  THE  GOSPEL? 


Elder  Nephi  Jensen 


Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature. 
He  that  beHeveth  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved;  but  he  that  believeth 
not  shall  be  damned.^ 

'HpHis  is  the  greatest  commission  ever 
given  to  any  group  of  men  at  any 
time.  It  is  most  significant  because 
it  was  given  by  the  Son  of  God.  It 
is  most  vital  because  of  its  eternal 
import. 

The  most  significant  word  in  this 
commission  is  the  little  oft-repeated 
Anglo  Saxon  word  gospel.  It  is  a 
distinctive  Christian  term.  It  does 
not  appear  in  the  Old  Testament. 
We  shall  never  be  able  to  understand 
the  Christian  religion  until  we  have 
a  correct  understanding  of  this  word. 

And  yet  few  religious  terms  are 
used  more  frequently  and  more 
loosely  and  thoughtlessly  than  this 
one.  One  of  our  writers  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that  "the  gospel  includes 
all  truth."  This  statement  is  most 
misleading.  It  tends  to  indefiniteness 
and  inaccurate  thinking  and  speak- 
ing. Worse  still,  it  results  in  a  failure 
to  emphasize  the  great  central  truth 
of  our  religion.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  gospel  does  not  include  even  the 
full  content  of  our  religion. 

At  the  close  of  one  of  my  lectures, 
some  one  asked,  "How  can  we  say 
that  the  Book  of  Mormon  contains 
the  fullness  of  the  gospel  when  it 
does  not  contain  the  law  of  celestial 
marriage?  His  question  was  based 
on  the  Lord's  statement  in  the  20th 
Section  of  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 


"The  subject  of  this  essay  is  a  chapter  from 
the  manuscript  of  Elder  Jensen's  new  book, 
"The  World's  Greatest  Need." 

'Mark  16:15-16 
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nants  to  the  effect  that  the  Book  of 
Mormon  contains  the  "fullness  of  the 
gospel."  And  he  assumed  that  the 
phrase  "fullness  of  the  gospel," 
means  the  fullness  of  our  religion. 
Really  is  his  assumption  tenable? 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that 
are  vital  parts  of  our  religion  that 
are  not  taught  in  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. Just  to  name  a  few  of  these 
things,  there  is  the  law  of  celestial 
marriage,  the  Word  of  Wisdom  and 
even  the  beautiful  parables  of  Jesus. 
In  what  sense  then  does  the  Book 
of  Mormon  contain  the  fullness  of 
the  gospel?  Obviously  it  contains 
the  fullness  of  what  is  distinctly  gos- 
pel. 

What  then  is  the  gospel?  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  re- 
ligious questions^  What  is  the  mean- 
in  of  this  vital  word?  If  we  had  been 
in  Athens  when  Paul  was  preaching 
to  Athenians,  we  would  have  heard 
him  frequently  use  the  Greek  word, 
evaggelion.  If  we  had  asked  Paul 
what  is  this  evaggelion  and  he  had 
been  able  to  reply  in  our  tongue,  he 
would  have  replied  it  is  the  good 
news.  For  that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  word. 

When  the  English  translators  of 
the  New  Testaments  came  to  this 
Greek  word  they  did  not  follow  the 
example  of  the  German,  the  Dutch 
and  Danish  translators.  These  trans- 
lators took  the  Greek  word  right  over 
into  their  respective  languages.  But 
the  English  translators  went  to  work 
and  manufactured  a  new  word,  and 
this  new  word  is  Godspel.  It  is  made 
up  of  two  parts.  The  first  part  is 
God,  which  is  the  Anglo  Saxon  con- 
traction for  good;   and  the  second 


part  is  spel,  which  is  the  Anglo  Saxon 
for  story  or  news.  So  that  the  modi- 
fied word  gospel  means  literally  good 
news. 

The  basic  fact  to  be  kept  in  mind 
in  our  effort  to  find  out  just  what  is 
the  gospel,  is  the  idea  that  the  gospel 
in  its  distinctive  vital  aspects  and 
essence  is  good  news,  or  glad  tidings. 
Goodspeed  in  his  modern  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  almost 
always  uses  the  phrase  "good  news" 
instead  of  gospel. 

Now,  of  course,  there  are  a  great 
many  kinds  of  good  news.  If  you 
should  receive  a  letter  from  a  friend 
in  a  far  country  advising  you  that 
a  relative  of  yours  had  died  and  left 
you  a  legacy  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
that  would  be  good  news  to  you.  But 
it  would  not  be  God-news.  It  would 
not  be  gospel. 

There  is  a  particular  kind  of  news 
that  is  distinctively  gospel.  Paul 
speaks  of  it  most  impressively  in  his 
first  letter  to  the  Corinthians. 

Moreover,  brethren,  I  declare  unto  you 
the  gospel  vs^hich  I  preached  unto  you, 
and  which  also  ye  have  received,  and 
wherein  ye  stand;  By  which  also  ye  are 
saved,  if  ye  keep  in  memory  what  I 
preached  unto  you,  unless  ye  have  believed 
in  vain.  For  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of 
all  that  which  I  also  received,  how  that 
Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the 
scriptures;  And  that  he  was  buried,  and 
that  he  rose  again  on  the  third  day  accord- 
ing to  the  scriptures.^ 

This  truth  that  "Christ  died  for 
our  sins";  and  that  he  "rose  again 
the  third  day,"  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  good  news  that  is  called  gospel. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  it  good 
news  for  it  is  the  most  vital  and  pre- 

21  Cor.   15:1-4 
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cious  news  that  has  ever  been  pro- 
claimed in  the  ears  of  mortals.  This 
marvelous  truth  is  the  only  real  hope 
of  the  world,  defiled  by  impurity, 
cankered  by  insatiable  greed  and 
torn  by  malignant  hate.  It  is  the 
only  message  that  can  purify  the 
heart  of  mankind,  tame  the  mad 
fierceness  of  fallen  human  nature 
and  bring  righteousness  and  result- 
ing peace  to  our  distracted  world. 

The  Gospel  Keynote 

This  "good  news"  was  the  very 
keynote  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Palestinian  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Of  the  preaching  of  Philip  to  the 
Samaritans,  we  are  told  that  he 
"preached  Christ  to  them."  Or  in 
other  words,  he  preached  to  them 
redemption  from  the  grave  and  sal- 
vation from  sin  through  Jesus  Christ. 
Paul,  soon,  after  his  marvelous  con- 
version took  up  the  same  strain. 
He  commenced  to  "preach  Christ 
in  the  synagogues  that  he  is  the  Son 
of  God."''  So  prominent  was  this  note 
in  Paul's  preaching  that  certain 
Stoic  philosophers  accused  him  of 
"setting  forth  strange  Gods,"  be- 
cause he  preached  unto  them  Jesus 
and'  the  resurrection,"*  This  idea  of 
Christ  as  the  Savior  was  so  vital  and 
all  important  in  the  preaching  of 
the  apostlesi  that  Peter  concluded 
that  "there  is  none  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby 
we  must  be  saved,""  except  that  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  most  significant  that  when 
Jesus,  himself,  saw  fit  to  give  to  the 
Nephites  a  definition  of  the  gos- 
pel, he  gave  them  one  which  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  idea  that 
the  essence  and  central  truth  of 
the  gospel  is  the  truth  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  crucified  for  our  sins; 
and  that  we  might  have  salvation 
through  his  sacrifice  for  us.  To  the 
Nephites  Jesus  spoke  these  meaning- 
ful words: 

Behold  I  have  given  unto  you  my  gospel, 
and  this  is  the  gospel  which  I  have  given 
unto  you— that  I  came  into  the  world  to  do 
the  will  of  my  father,  because  my  father 
sent  me.  And  my  father  sent  me  that  I 
might  be  lifted  up  upon  the  cross;  and 
after  that  I  had  been  lifted  up  upon  the 
cross,  that  I  might  draw  all  men  unto  me, 
that  as  I  have  been  lifted  up  by  men  even 
so  should  men  be  lifted  up  by  the  father, 
to  stand  before  me,  to  be  judged  of  their 
works,  whether  they  be  good,  or  whether 
they  be  evil—® 
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Modern  Definition 

It  is  also  significant  that  when 
the  Lord  saw  fit  to  give  Joseph 
Smith  and  Sidney  Rigdon  a  defini- 
tion of  the  gospel,  he  defined  the 
great  central  truth  of  the  gospel  as 
he  defined  it  to  the  Nephites.  Mark 
these  vital  and  significant  words: 

And  this  is  the  gospel,  the  glad  tidings, 
which  the  voice  out  of  the  heavens  bore 
record  unto  us— That  he  came  into  the 
world,  even  Jesus,  to  be  crucified  for  the 
world,  and  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  world, 
and  to  sanctify  the  world,  and  to  cleanse 
it  from  all  unrighteousness;  That  through 
him  all  might  be  saved  whom  the  father 
had  put  into  his  power  and  made  by  him.'' 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this 
definition  the  word  gospel  is  used 
in  its  basic  Anglo  Saxon  meaning. 
Here  the  gospel  is  spoken  of  as 
"glad  tidings." 

The  definitions  of  the  gospel  thus 
far  given,  only  define  the  great  cen- 
tral truth  of  it.  They  do  mention 
what  we  speak  of,  or  what  we  call 
the  "principles  and  ordinances  of  the 
gospel."  In  the  same  discourse  in 
which  Jesus  gave  the  Nephites  his 
definition  of  the  central  truth  of 
the  gospel,  he  uttered  these  solemn 
words  by  way  of  commandment. 

Now  this  is  the  commandment:  Repent, 
all  ye  ends  of  the  earth,  and  come  unto 
me  and  be  baptized  in  my  name,  that  ye 
may  be  sanctified  by  the  reception  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  ye  may  stand  spotless 
before  me  at  the  last  day.® 

Here  our  Savior  speaks  of  the 
principles  and  ordinances,  by  faith  in 
and  obedience  to  which,  his  sacri- 
fice for  sin  becomes  a  saving  power 
in  our  lives.  These  principles  and 
ordinances  derive  all  their  virtue  and 
efficacy  from  Christ's  great  atoning 
sacrifice.  Or  in  other  words,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified  is  the  grand 
trunk  of  the  gospel  tree  and  these 
principles  and  ordinances  are  the 
great  cardinal  branches  of  the  tree. 

These  principles  and  ordinances 
are  beautifully  interwoven  with  the 
saving  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
in  the  Lord's  instructions  to  Adam 
about  preaching  the  gospel. 

Therefore,  I  give  unto  you  a  command- 
ment, to  teach  these  things  freely  unto 
your  children,  saying:  That  by  reason  of 
transgression  cometh  the  fall,  which  fall 
bringeth  death,  and  inasmuch  as  ye  were 
born  into  the  world  by  water,  and  blood, 
and  the  spirit,  which  I  have  made,  and 
so  became  of  dust  a  living  soul,  even  so 
ye  must  be  born  again  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit,  and 
be  cleansed  by  blood,  even  the  blood  of 
mine    Only   Begotten;    that    ye   might   be 
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sanctified  from  all  sin,  and  enjoy  the  words 
of  eternal  life  in  tliis  world,  and  eternal 
life  in  the  world  to  come,  even  iimtmortal 
glory;  For  by  the  water  ye  keep  the  com- 
mandment; by  the  Spirit  ye  are  justified; 
and  by  the  blood,  ye  are  sanctified.  There- 
fore it  is  given  to  abide  in  you;  the  record 
of  heaven;  the  Comforter;  the  peaceable 
things  of  immortal  glory;  the  truth  of  all 
things;  that  which  quickeneth  all  things, 
which  maketh  ahve  all  things,  that  which 
knoweth  all  things,  and  hath  all  power, 
according  to  wisdom,  mercy,  truth,  justice, 
and  judgment.  And  now,  behold,  I  sav 
unto  you:  This  is  the  plan  of  salvation  unto 
all  men,  through  the  blood  of  mine  Only 
Begotten;  who  shall  come  in  the  meridian 
of  time." 

Unified  Gospel 

In  order  to  have  a  coherent  unified 
philosophy  of  salvation,  these  first 
principles  and  ordinances  of  the 
gospel  should  not  be  taught  in  iso- 
lation from  the  great  central  truth 
from  which  they  derive  all  their 
saving  virtue.  Some  years  ago  a 
debate  between  one  of  our  promi- 
nent elders  and  a  Baptist  Minister, 
was  held  in  Ogden.  The  pastor 
preached  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified,  as  the  gospel  and  dis- 
counted the  ordinances,  and  our 
elder  put  all  the  emphasis  on  the 
ordinances.  The  elder  should  have 
agreed  with  the  Pastor  on  the  im- 
portance of  Christ's  sacrificial  death; 
and  insisted  that  it  is  by  and  through 
the  ordinances  that  we  accept  Christ 
as  our  Savior.  Then  there  would 
have  been  a  real  debate. 

Elder  Orson  F.  Whitney  calls  at- 
tention to  the  error  in  preaching  the 
ordinances  in  isolation  from  the 
basic  truth  from  which  they  derive 
their  efficacy.  In  his  manual,  Gospel 
Themes,  he  makes  a  most  pertinent 
statement  concerning  this  error. 

We  must  not  isolate  "the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel"  from  the  basic  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  rest— the  mighty 
foundation  stones  of  sacrifice  and  redemp- 
tion vrithout  which  all  this  sacred  legisla- 
tion would  be  aimless  and  of  no  effect. 

So,  the  gospel  in  its  basic  vital 
aspects,  as  a  unified  body  of  truth, 
is  the  truth  concerning  the  love- 
inspired  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  for 
sin,  by  which  he  draws  the  hearts 
of  the  children  of  men  to  God,  and 
his  purity;  and  the  truth  concerning 
Christ's  victory  over  the  grave, 
wrought  by  the  power  of  the  resur- 
rection in  him,  by  which  he  brought 
to  pass  the  immortality  of  man- 
kind; and  the  principles  and  ordi- 
nances by  obedience  to  which  his 
sacrifice  and  redemption  becomes  a 
saving  power  in  our  lives. 
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SOME  TRUTHS  ABOUT  MILK 


DR.  ELFRIEDE  F.  BROWN 


Dr.  Elfriede  Frederick  Brown 


lyiiLK  is  an  excellent  food  in  any  of 
its  safe  forms.  Nature  surely 
must  have  intended  milk  to  be  a 
perfect  food.  Fortunately  for  us  it 
does  not  fall  very  short  of  perfection. 
Milk  is  so  nutritious  it  forms  the 
bulk  of  the  diet  ideal  to  meet  the 
needs  of  small  children.  It  is  founda- 
tional in  the  diet  during  growth,  and, 
although  too  bulky  to  be  the  sole 
source  of  food  for  adults,  it  serves 
well  to  reinforce  the  diet. 

Sa/e  MiXk 

Science  has  given  us  the  key  to 
the  production  of  really  safe  milk. 
Milk  is  safe  when  it  is  produced, 
handled  and  distributed  under  con- 
ditions of  extreme  cleanliness  and 
sanitation.  When  there  are  adequate 
regulations  enforced  by  regular  and 
rigid  inspection,  the  milk  is  safe  at 
the  time  it  enters  the  home.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  consumer  to  in- 
sist that  ail  measures  to  provide  safe 
milk  be  enforced.  He  should  insist 
upon  pasteurized  milk  and  buy  only 
that  milk  which  conforms  to  the 
highest  standards.  Once  bought,  the 
safe  milk  is  entitled  to  the  best  of 
care  in  the  home. 

fallacies  Still  Prevail 

There  are  numerous  fallacies  prev- 
alent about  milk.  You  have  heard 
many  and  you  may  rest  assured  there 
are  many  others.  When  a  food  is  so 
important  in  the  diet  it  is  rather  nat- 
ural that  it  be  put  in  the  limelight 
by  not  only  nutritionists  and  trained 
scientists  but  also  by  the  quacks, 
faddists,  impostors  on  good  common 
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sense,  and  those  who  crave  to  be 
different. 

A  common  fallacy  concerns  the  use 
of  milk  by  adults.  Certain  unin- 
formed individuals  state  pointedly 
that  milk  was  not  intended  by  nature 
to  be  used  as  food  after  teeth  are 
developed.  They  say  of  all  animals, 
man  is  the  only  one  that  uses  milk 
when  grown.  Strange  it  is  that  milk 
might  be  labeled  as  food  only  for 
babies,  while  carrots,  oranges,  and 
other  foods  are  not  so  designated! 

Dr.  C.  M..  McCay  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has 
concluded  from  his  experiments  with 
rats  that  "mineralized  mUk"  (milk 
with  mineral  elements  added)  can 
serve  as  the  sole  article  of  diet  from 
weaning  until  death  in  old  age.  Iron 
and  some  other  minerals  are  not 
liberal  enough  in  mUk  for  it  to  serve 
as  sole  life  diet.  In  the  case  of  man, 
ascorbic  acid,  which  the  rat  synthe- 


sizes readily  would  have  to  be  sup- 
plied, in  addition. 

Adults  and  Children  Require  Milk 

The  truth  is,  milk  is  unmistakably 
an  excellent  food.  It  is  uniquely  im- 
portant as  a  source  of  calcium,  ribo- 
flavin, protein,  and  other  nutrients. 
In  fact,  so  important  is  it  that  no  oth- 
er food  substitutes  well  for  it.  With- 
out milk  an  adequate  diet  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  obtain.  With  generous 
quantities  a  favorable  well-balanced 
ratio  of  nutrients  is  readily  available. 
Milk  supplies  generously  many  of 
the  nutrients  needed  by  man  wheth- 
er he  be  one  year  old  or  one  hundred 
and  one.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  ac- 
knowledge that  a  food  so  nearly  per- 
fect for  the  baby  must  be  excellent 
later  on.   Adults  who  indulge  freely 

^Through  force  and  pressure  the  fat  globules 
are-  divided  so  finely  they  tend  to  remain  in 
suspension,  eliminating  separation  of  fat  and  im- 
proving flavor. 
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in  rich  foods  such  as  pastry,  cakes, 
fatty,  and  deep  fat  fried  foods  would 
definitely  improve  their  diets  by  eat- 
ing more  "simple  foods." 

Calorie  Content 

Best  present  scientific  opinion 
would  label  fallacious  such  ideas 
about  milk  as  that  "milk  is  fattening, 
constipating,  causes  indigestion,  and 
helps  cause  cancer."  Any  food  is 
fattening  if  it  is  eaten  after  sufficient 
calories  have  already  been  supplied. 
Any  time  the  food  intake  exceeds  in 
calories  the  number  necessary  to 
carry  on  activities,  fat  may  be  stored. 
The  extra  calories  might  be  obtained 
from  tomatoes,  lettuce,  butter,  milk, 
or  any  other  food.  The  calories 
contributed  by  a  glass  of  milk  are 
approximately  the  same  as  one  might 
derive  from  almost  three  slices  of 
bread,  one-twelfth  (half  an  average 
piece)  of  custard  pie,  four  or  five 
medium  dried  stewed  prunes,  one 
hamburger  patty  (six  made  from 
one  pound  of  hamburger),  or  five 
teaspoons  of  butter.  These  foods  in 
the  amounts  stated  yield  approxi- 
mately an  equal  number  of  calories 
and  are  therefore  equally  fattening. 

Food  fancies  usually  are  based  on 
an  atom  of  truth  distorted  till  hardly 
recognizable.  Years  ago  children 
often  had  summer  complaint  and 
milk  was  proved  a  contributing 
cause.  Before  pasteurization  or  re- 
frigeration were  common  practices 
milk  was  a  known  cause  of  digestive 
upsets  and  diarrhea,  especially  in 
the  summer.  It  was  then  found  that 
children  given  boiled  milk  did  not 
suffer  with  diarrhea.  The  conclusion 
was  that  milk  had  a  constipating  ef- 
fect. Actually  spoiled  milk  contain- 
ing numerous  bacteria  caused  trou- 
ble whereas  when  boiled  milk  was 
used  digestive  upsets  were  no  longer 
common. 

A  good  mixture  of  foods  is  a  pre- 
ventive of  constipation.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  and  cereals  should  be 
eaten  along  with  foods  as  milk  and 
meat. 

Some  persons  are  allergic  to  the 
proteins  of  milk.  This  may  result  in 
some  digestive  disturbance.  Ordi- 
narily milk  is  well  digested  in  the 
normal  individual.  Small  infants  may 
have  some  difficulty  with  the  curd 
of  milk.  When  this  occurs  heated 
milk  or  milk  treated  to  form  finer 
curds  may  be  used  successfully.  In- 
dividuals of  very  delicate  and  limit- 
ed digestive  capacity  are  the  ones 
likely  to  have  digestive  difficulty. 
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The  Truth  of  the  Matter 

According  to  our  best  knowledge 
milk  has  absolutely  no  relation  to 
cancer.  The  real  cause  or  cure  for 
this  condition  is  still  unknown. 

Other  additions  to  the  list  of  food 
fancies  that  have  overtaken  a  few 
who  don't  understand  include:  ho- 
mogenized milk  is  harmful  and  even 
poisonous,  pasteurization  markedly 
decreases  the  nutritive  value  of  milk, 
goafs  milk  is  superior  to  cow's  milk 
and  the  various  forms  of  acid  milk 
are  far  superior  to  ordinary  pasteur- 
ized milk.  Don't  believe  any  of  these 
unsubstantiated  ideas. 

The  process  of  homogenization  is 
one  of  forcing  milk  or  cream  under 
pressure  through  very  small  aper- 
tures in  a  machine.  Changes  occur- 
ring are  purely  mechanical.  The  fat 
globules  are  divided  so  finely  they 
tend  to  remain  in  suspension,  princi- 
pally because  a  fine  film  of  protein 
immediately  surrounds  each  tiny 
new  globule  and  prevents  fat  glob- 
ules from  coming  together.  When 
part  of  the  protein  is  adsorbed  on  the 
fat,  protein  particles  are  unable  to 
aggregate  into  large  curds.  The  fine 
soft  curds  of  homogenized  milk  are 
a  more  important  reason  for  using 
it  in  infant  feeding  than  the  division 
of  the  fat  globules.  Normal  infants 
can  use  the  fat  of  cow's  milk  un- 
altered. Often  the  milk  is  better  used 
if  it  is  treated  to  produce  a  finer 
curd. 

Homogenization  of  milk  has  been 
said  to  have  improved  the  nutrition 
of  the  nation  by  increasing  consump- 
tion of  milk.  Most  people  agree  the 
process  improves  the  flavor.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  cream  line  assures  full 
proportional  intake  of  butterfat. 
Cream  cannot  be  taken  to  put  in 
or  on  adult  foods  and  children  will 
not  get  merely  skim  milk.  The  lack 
of  separation  of  the  fat  is  a  decided 
advantage  in  infant  feeding.  The 
feeding  is  uniform,  no  scum  forms 
in  boiling,  cream  doesn't  adhere  to 
the  bottle  cap,  the  whole  day's  feed- 
ing can  stand  without  remixing  when 
used  and  nipples  on  bottles  do  not 
get  stopped  up. 

Many  years  of  successful  use  are 
undeniable  evidence  that  pasteur- 
ized milk  is  a  good  food.  Actually, 
only  the  most  minor  changes  take 
place  in  milk  during  the  pasteuriza- 
tion process.  Contrary  to  the  beliefs 
of  a  few  who  try  hard  to  spread 
their  ideas,  the  albumin  is  not  coagu- 
lated, the  calcium  is  not  formed  into 
an  insoluble,  unusable  form,  and 
the  depth  of  the  cream  layer  is  not 


appreciably  affected.  The  curd  is 
slightly  finer,  an  advantageous 
change.  The  disadvantage  of  the 
vitamin  destruction  is  far  out- 
weighed by  the  fact  that  pathogenic 
organisms  are  destroyed  in  pasteur- 
ization. Properly  pasteurized  milk 
is  safe  milk. 

Goat's  milk  is  very  similar  in  com- 
position to  cow's  milk.  It  can  be 
used  just  as  successfully  as  cow's 
milk.  Europeans  have  proved  that 
fact  through  extended  practice.  To- 
day goat's  milk  is  available  in  evap- 
orated and  dry  forms. 

Food  Incompatibility  Theory 

Numerous  other  fads  and  fancies 
relating  to  milk  could  be  discussed. 
Let  us  mention  only  oiie  more.  This 
fallacy  might  be  called  the  combina- 
tion theory  or  incompatibility  of 
foods.  The  idea  is  that  certain  foods 
should  not  be  eaten  together  or  at 
the  same  meal.  Particularly  men- 
tioned in  this  light  are  milk  and  fish, 
milk  and  cherries,  or  berries  (acid 
fruits),  and  milk  and  meat.  We  are 
never  told  what  dire  reactions  and 
results  can  be  expected  when  one  is 
foolhardy  enough  to  eat  the  combi- 
nation. However  they  may  explain 
the  disastrous  effect,  the  truth  re- 
mains, the  food  combinations  are 
quite  all  right  to  use. 

Foods  are  made  up  of  chemical 
substances,  it  is  true,  but  they  are 
never  in  forms  that  will  react  chem- 
ically. There  is  absolutely  no  chance 
of  an  explosion  occurring.  There 
may  have  been  a  time  years  ago 
when  milk,  fish,  or  meat  was  spoiled 
or  partially  spoiled  when  eaten.  No 
matter  what  was  eaten  at  the  same 
time  there  could  easily  have  been  a 
digestive  upset  after  the  meal.  As 
for  acid  fruits  and  milk  together,  it 
is  well  known  that  acid  curdles  the 
milk.  What  does  it  matter  whether 
the  curdling  occurs  before  digestion 
or  just  after  eating?  Milk  must  be 
acidified  before  the  digestive  process 
is  completed.  How  inconsistent  the 
fancies  may  be!  Some  advocate  only 
acidified  milk  be  used  and  others 
warn  not  to  use  acid  fruits  with  milk 
( acidified  milk ) . 

Be  Informed 

In  a  scientific  age  we  should  all 
attempt  to  meet  the  superstitious  be- 
liefs about  food.  A  little  study,  some 
sound  thinking  and  liberal  amounts 
of  good  common  sense  will  go  far 
toward  steering  us  on  the  right  track. 
Ignorance  and  gullability  may  be 
our  downfall. 
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THE  LIVING  LESSONS 


Parent  and  Child 


Oeing  a  parent  is  a  marvelous  op- 
portunity,  a  great  joy,  and  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility.  This  series 
of  lessons  deals  with  the  various 
phases  of  development  in  the  first 
five  years  of  the  child's  life.  The 
general  heading  is  "Expectancy  of 
Growth," 

In  beginning  the  experience  of 
parenthood,  perhaps  the  greatest 
single  aim  one  could  have  relative 
to  his  children  is  to  do  everything 
possible  to  assist  them  in  becoming 
mature  persons.  It  might  be  well 
at  this  point  in  the  lessons  to  con- 
sider what  are  the  characteristics  of 
a  mature  person.  In  general,  such 
an  individual  would  be  one  who  is 
a  real  Latter-day  Saint. 

The  objective  of  lesson  10  might 
well  be  "to  make  the  parents  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  understanding 
the  needs  of  the  child."  Only  as 
these  needs  are  satisfied  can  the 
individual  attain  the  status  of  a  ma- 
ture person.  The  author  points  out 
some  of  the  changes  to  be  expected 
in  the  life  of  the  child.  A  point  to 
be  stressed  is  that  every  parent 
should  familiarize  himself  with  these 
changes,  and  should  also  realize  that 
no  two  children  are  exactly  alike. 
Therefore  any  given  child  might  be 
expected  to  deviate  to  some  degree 
from  the  normal  pattern  of  growth. 

Lesson  11  considers  the  two-year- 
old  child.  This  is  the  period  of  the 
child's  life  when  he  has  learned  to 
walk.  Everything  in  his  environ- 
ment becomes  a  matter  of  curiosity. 
A  suggested  objective  for  the  lesson 
might  be:  "To  acquaint  the  parent 


with  his  responsibility  to  introduce 
the  child  into  his  new  world  with- 
out his  becoming  afraid  or  too  de- 
pendent on  the  one  hand,  or  so 
over-confident  on  the  other,  that  he 
injures  himself  by  failing  to  realize 
the  danger  involved  in  various  situa- 
tions of  his  environment."  It  might 
be  well  to  stress  the  importance  of 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
in  comprehending  the  difficulty 
which  the  child  experiences  in  try- 
ing to  adjust  to  a  series  of  new  and 
complex  events. 

Upon  reaching  the  age  of  three, 
the  child  has  as  one  of  his  major 


Parents— 

Understand  your  chil- 
dren and  assist  them  in  he- 
coming  mature  persons. 


problems,  as  the  author  indicates, 
adjusting  to  other  individuals  of  his 
own  age.  The  lesson  material  might, 
therefore,  center  around  a  discussion 
of  methods  of  helping  the  child  get 
along  with  others.  Its  objective 
might  be  "to  show  how  parents,  by 
creating  the  proper  atmosphere  in 
the  home,  can  increase  the  facility 
with  which  the  child  can  meet  peo- 
ple and  situations  outside  the  home." 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
demonstrate  that  if  the  parents  have 
been  able  to  develop  a  feeling  of 
security  and  friendliness  in  the  child, 


his  adjustment  to  others  will  come 
easier. 

Lesson  13  considers  the  child  at 
the  age  of  four.  The  author  stresses 
that  this  is  a  period  when  the  indi- 
vidual has  acquired  considerable 
versatility  of  speech.  Such  versa- 
tility accompanied  by  a  continued 
curiosity  can  be  utilized  to  instil  a 
basic  understanding  of  spiritual 
values.  Perhaps  one  could  have  as 
an  objective  "to  formulate  a  sug- 
gestive plan  or  method  for  parents 
to  give  the  child  an  understanding 
of  our  Heavenly  Father."  The  discus- 
sion might  consider  various  specific 
ways  in  which  the  parent  might  en- 
lighten the  child  with  regard  to  the 
characteristics  of  God. 

The  author  asks  parents  to  be  par- 
ticularly cautious  with  the  child  of 
five.  This  is  the  period  when  a  new 
phase  of  the  individual's  life  is  about 
to  be  entered  upon.  Soon  he  will 
enter  school.  This  lesson  could 
therefore  deal  with  the  necessity 
of  parents  preparing  their  children 
for  this  new  and  important  phase  of 
his  life.  One  objective  that  suggests 
itself  is  "to  create  a  desire  in  par- 
ents to  commune  with  their  children 
by  reading  to,  and  discussing  inci- 
dents and  stories  with  them  that  il- 
lustrate principles  of  the  gospel." 
Such  time  spent  by  the  parent  will 
create  a  bond  of  friendship  with  the 
child  that  is  intellectual  and  spiritual 
in  nature.  Thus  new  avenues  are 
opened  whereby  parents  can  be  of 
real  influence  in  assisting  the  child 
to  become  a  mature  and  Christian 
■person.— Reed  H.  Bradford 
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Good  Tidings  To  All  People 


JESUS  gave  to  the  world  the  great- 
est lesson  of  unselfish  service  that 
would  be  possible  for  anyone  to 
give.  There  was  no  element  of  self- 
improvement  or  personal  glory  in 
the  great  service  he  rendered.  He 
was  the  world's  creator,  its  king.  He 
needed  no  more  glory.  Yet,  before 
he  started  on  the  far  reaching  and 
glorious  mission  of  teaching  the 
gospel,  he  went  into  a  period  of 
training  and  preparation.  It  may 
almost  be  said  he  was  finding  him- 
self, getting  oriented  in  his  new 
work  and  new  life.  Whether  or  not 
he  had  completely  forgotten  self 
and  given  himself  wholly  to  serving 
others,  during  the  first  thirty  years 
of  his  life  on  earth,  we  are  not  told. 
Undoubtedly  he  had  rendered  much 
service  to  a  limited  number.  He 
had  set  them  a  wonderful  example 
in  honesty  and  right  living.  He  was, 
of  course,  true  to  his  ideals  and 
helped  others  wherever  he  could. 

He  was  now  to  do  more  than  that. 
He  was  to  bring  the  more  abundant 
life  to  others  and  to  lose  his  own  in 
this  world.  His  thirty  years  of 
preparation  was  to  have  its  climax. 
He  was  to  commune  with  heaven 
and  get  the  spiritual  power  which 
would  enable  him  to  give  his  all 
that  others  might  live. 

When  the  Lord  made  his  trium- 
phal march  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  peo- 
ple called  him  King,  the  Pharisees 
demanded  that  he  rebuke  the  multi- 
tude. Jesus  replied,  "If  these  should 
hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would 
immediately  cry  out."  No,  he  could 
have  chosen  great  glory  on  earth 
but  came  as  a  "meek  and  lowly"  but 
righteous  and  strong  man.  Let  the 
teachers  show  how  gloriously  strong 
he  might  have  appeared  but  chose 
to  "descend  below  all  things." 

Then,  if  you  are  teaching  Lesson 
13,  show  the  profoundness  of  the 
statement,  "Whosoever  will  save  his 
life  shall  lose  it."  Paul  the  Apostle 
gave  up  great  worldly  honors.  He 
literally  lost  his  life— at  least  world- 
ly—amidst great  sufferings  and  hard- 
ships but  gained  a  crown  of  right- 
eousness. 

Paul's  great  service  is  a  marvelous 
example  of  losing  his  life,  and  gain- 
ing the  true  life. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  teach  that  Paul 
changed,    and   became    a   preacher 
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THE   MOTHER  OFFERED  HER  LIFE 
THAT    HER     CHILD     MIGHT     LIVE. 


over  night.  He  did  not  go  at  once 
to  Jerusalem  but  went  into  the  desert 
country  of  Arabia.  Saul,  a  Pharisee 
and  persecutor,  was  to  be  changed 
into  Paul,  a  great  missionary.  No 
doubt  his  soul  needed  to  be  sub- 
dued. The  old  man  in  him  must  be 
crucified,  "that  the  body  of  sin  might 
be  destroyed."  He  must  not  again 
serve  sin. 

Then  after  three  years,  he  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  where  he  might 
learn  more  from  Peter  and  "abode 
with  him  fifteen  days."  He  had 
found  himself.  The  power  of  God 
was  with  him.  He  could  now  give 
his  life  to  a  great  cause.  He  could 
and  did  consecrate  his  life  to  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  Christ.  He  gave 
no  concern  to  his  own  development 
nor  for  any  other  selfish  reason. 

Paul's  life  furnishes  much  material 
to  illustrate  the  great  objective  of 
the  lesson. 

Joseph  Smith  gave  to  the  world 
a  great  example  of  consecration  of 
one's  life  to  a  great  cause.  He  gave 
the  "last  full  measure  of  devotion" 
as  his  final  witness  to  the  world  that 
the  testimony  concerning  Jesus  and 
the  restoration  of  the  gospel  was 
true.  He  knew  that  his  life  would 
be  taken  for  that  testimony.  "I  am 
going  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter, 
but  I  am  calm  as  a  summer's  morn- 
ing.    I  have  a  conscience  void  of 


oifense  toward  God  and  toward  all 
men." 

Fine  illustrations  of  giving  life 
and  finding  it  have  been  furnished 
by  hundreds  of  our  pioneer  mothers. 
They  went  willingly  "into  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death"  that  others 
might  have  life.  They  went  not  once 
but  ten,  twelve  and  even  more  times. 
Ask  any  son  or  daughter  of  a  pio- 
neer mother  of  a  large  family  and 
you  get  a  worth-while  illustration. 

We  are  told  that  in  Scotland  a 
mother  had  a  young  baby  which 
was  seized  by  one  of  the  golden 
eagles,  the  largest  in  the  country, 
and  borne  away  in  its  talons  to  its 
lofty  eyrie  on  one  of  the  most  inac- 
cessible cliffs  of  that  country's  bleak 
hills.  The  mother,  perceiving  her 
loss,  hurried  in  alarm  to  the  rescue 
of  the  child,  and  the  peasantry, 
among  whom  the  alarm  spread, 
rushed  out  to  her  aid.  They  all 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  tremendous 
precipice.  Some  of  the  peasants 
were  anxious  to  risk  their  lives  in 
order  to  recover  the  infant;  but  how 
was  the  crag  to  be  reached?  One 
peasant  tried  to  climb,  but  was 
obliged  to  return;  another  tried,  and 
came  down  injured;  a  third  tried, 
and  one  after  another  failed  till  a 
universal  feeling  of  despair  and  deep 
sorrow  fell  upon  the  crowd  as  they 
gazed  upon  the  eyrie  where  the  in- 
fant lay.  At  last  a  woman  was  seen, 
climbing  first  one  part  and  then 
another,  getting  over  one  rock  and 
then  another;  and  while  every  heart 
trembled  with  alarm,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  all  they  saw  her  reach  the 
loftiest  crag,  and  clasp  the  baby  to 
her  bosom.  This  heroic  woman  be- 
gan to  descend  the  perilous  steep 
with  the  child— moving  from  point 
to  point  —  and  while  everyone 
thought  her  next  step  would  dash 
her  to  pieces,  they  saw  her  at 
length  reach  the  ground  with  the 
child  safe  in  her  arms.  Who  was 
this  woman?  Why  did  she  succeed 
when  others  failed?  It  was  the 
mother  of  the  child.  She  forgot  self 
entirely. 

Teachers,  you  may  find,  if  you 
search,  wonderful  examples  of 
mothers  offering  or  giving  their  lives 
that  their  children  might  live.  Truly, 
"whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake  and  the  gospel's,  the  same  shall 
save  it." 

—Don  B.  Colton 

THE      INSTRUCTOR 


TRIAL  AND  ERROR 


Book  Review 


Trial  and  Error,  The  Autobiog- 
raphy of  Chaim  Weizmann,  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York,  Copyright 
1949  by  the  Weizmann  Foundation, 
493  pages.  $5.00. 

/^HAiM  was  bom  and  spent  his 
childhood  in  Motol  Province  of 
Minsk,  Russia.  The  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  were 
White  Russians.  The  Jews  resided 
in  a  village  apart,  having  their  own 
language  and  school  in  the  syna- 
gogue. There  Chaim  received  his 
elementary  education.  The  course  of 
study  wa^  strictly  theological  and 
moral.  Secular  studies  were  forbid- 
den. Chaim  "did  not  relish  the  Tal- 
mudic  teaching,  but  adored  that  of 
the  Prophets."  He  studied  under  a 
teacher  "who  was  humane  and  kind- 
ly with  a  real  enthusiasm  for  his 
subject,"  which  he  passed  on  to  his 
pupils.  This  teacher  became  a  life- 
long friend.  Chaim  gives  him  credit 
for  his  lasting  interest  in  Hebrew 
literature.  This  teacher  sometimes 
"smuggled  in  some  teachings  of  nat- 
ural science  and  chemistry.  For  this 
he  might  have  been  dismissed"  had  it 
been  known  to  the  rulers  of  the  syna- 
gogue, (page  5) 

Chaim,  very  early,  became  a  con- 
vert to  Zionism.  This  was  farther 
developed  with  his  advanced  studies 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  He 
took  his  Doctor's  degree  in  medicine, 
and  continued  advanced  scientific 
studies  and  teaching  at  the  Univer- 
sity at  Geneva.  These  and  many 
subsequent  years  of  his  life  seemed 
"like  a  tug-of-war  between  Zionism 
and  Chemistry,"  each  claiming  his 
major  interest,    Zionism  finally  won 
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but  with  Chemistry  as  a  most  valu- 
able partner  in  redeeming  the  waste 
places  of  Palestine. 

While  studying  at  Geneva,  Weiz- 
mann met  Vera  Chatzman,  a  student 
of  medicine.  She  later  became  his 
wife  and  wise  counselor.  The  years 
1895-1904  were  occupied  in  study  of 
science  and  Zionism  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  England.  Their  pov- 
erty and  overwork  resulted  in  serious 
impairment  of  health. 

In  1904  Dr.  Weizmann  and  his 
wife  set  out  for  England  and  settled 
in  Manchester.  There  they  lived  in 
very  humble  quarters.  The  Univer- 
sity provided  him  with  some  labora- 
tory equipment  for  research.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  had  to  learn  English. 
She  also  took  examinations  to  qualify 
for  the  practise  of  medicine  under 
British  regulations;  all  this  accom- 
plished while  she  was  caring  for  her 
baby  and  her  household  duties.  Her 
husband  put  in  full  days  in  his  uni- 
versity work  and  often  half  of  the 
night,  sometimes  more,  in  traveling 
to  various  places  in  Britain  to  lecture 
on  Zionism. 

The  British  government  was  sym- 
pathetic toward  the  idea  of  finding 
a  home  for  the  persecuted  Jews  of 
Europe.  British  authorities  thought 
that  Palestine  was  too  small,  too  little 
water  and  cultivatable  land  to  sus- 
tain a  sizable  population.  Further- 
more it  was  under  the  rule  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  while  the  British 
government  had  control  of  a  large 
territory  in  East  Africa,  then  occu- 
pied by  very  primitive  colored  peo- 
ple. Accordingly  the  Jewish  people 
were  offered  a  homeland  in  Uganda. 
Dr,  Weizmann,  then  recognized  as 


the  leading  exponent  of  Zionism, 
would  consent  to  no  other  place  than 
Palestine.  He  made  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign against  Jews  and  Gentiles  who 
favored  Uganda.  In  this  he  was  suc- 
cessful. "Zionism  was  at  the  cross- 
roads; it  would  either  learn  patience 
and  endurance,  and  the  hard  lesson 
of  organic  growth,  or  it  would  dis- 
integrate into  futility."  (page  92) 

During  this  time  the  Weizmanns 
became  intimate  friends  of  Professor 
Samuel  Axalander,  eminent  philos- 
opher, best  known  as  the  author  of 
"Time,  Space,  and  Deity."  Dr.  Weiz- 
mann speaks  of  him  as  "one  of  the 
great  philosophers  of  our  genera- 
tion." (page  117)  In  the  same  circle 
of  intimate  friends  was  Lord  Ruth- 
ford,  also  a  professor  at  Oxford.  Al- 
bert Einstein  spoke  of  him  as  a  sec- 
ond Newton.  These  facts  are  con- 
crete evidence  of  the  breadth  of  Dr. 
Weizmann's  interests  and  studies. 

Dr.  Weizmann  made  his  first  visit 
to  Palestine  in  1907.  Hfe  found  there 
a  rapidly  growing  colony  of  600,000 
souls.  Conditions,  however,  were  not 
satisfactory  in  the  Jewish  colonies. 
There  was  too  much  dependence  up- 
on Baron  Rothschild's  money,  too 
many  failures,  giving  up  and  return- 
ing or  drifting  to  cities  where  they 
were  not  needed.  There  was  need 
of  vigorous  young  blood  and  intelli- 
gence applied  to»agriculture  and  in- 
dustry, (page  27)  Baron  Roths- 
child's 50,000,000  marks  had  been 
spent  but  there  was  little  to  show  for 
it.  The  work  to  be  done  called  for 
more  money.  This  the  Baron  was  . 
willing  to  give,  but  in  directing  its 
use  "he  showed  himself  the  autocrat, 
having,  like  all  rich  men,  very  de- 
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cided  views  on  subjects  entirely  out- 
side his  competence.  He  was  o£  the 
opinion  that  the  Hebrew  University 
should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
humanities.  .  .  'Shmarya  Levin  used 
to  say  that  a  rich  man  always  put 
him  in  mind  of  the  fat  and  lean  cows 
of  Pharaoh's  dream;  the  rich  man 
will  give  you  a  fat  donation,  and 
then  follow  it  up  with  a  lean  philos- 
ophy which  eats  up  the  fat  donation.' 
I  thought  the  Baron's  views  quite 
absurd;  to  me  a  university  is  a  uni- 
versity." I  liked  his  second  sugges- 
tion. "I  had  to  get  Paul  Chrlish  to 
head  the  University  Committee." 
(page  139) 

Dr.  Weizmann  was  called  upon  by 
Winston  Churchill  and  Lloyd 
George,  then  members  of  the  British 
Cabinet,  to  resign  his  position  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University  and  move 
to  London  to  do  scientiJBc  work  for 
the  war  effort.  This  he  did  in  1916, 
leaving  his  wife  and  son  in  Manches- 
ter where  she  was  still  medical  offi- 
cer of  the  infant  clinic.  They  moved 
to  London  early  in  1917.  There  they 
established  a  home  which  became  a 
center  of  activity  with  leaders  in  the 
government  and  in  the  Zionist  move- 
ment, (page  172-175) 

Early  in  1917  Dr.  Weizmann  and 
associates  submitted  to  the  British 
government  an  "Outline  of  Program 
for  the  Jewish  Resettlement  of  Pal- 
estine in  Accordance  with  the  Aspira- 
tions of  the  Zionist's  Movement." 
(page  186)  This  led  to  adoption  of 
the  Balfour  Resolution  which  fol- 
lows: 

"His  Majesty's  Government  views 
with  favor  the  establishment  in  Pal- 
estine of  a  National  Home  for  the 
Jewish  people  and  will  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  facilitate  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  object,  it  being  clearly 
understood  that  nothing  shall  be 
done  which,  may  prejudice  the  civil 
and  religious  rights  of  the  existing 
non- Jewish  communities  in  Palestine 
or  the  rights  and  political  status  en- 
joyed by  Jews  in  any  other  country." 
(page  208) 

Viscount  Robert  Cecil,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
considered  the  Jewish  Homeland  to 
be  of  equal  importance  with  the 
League  itself."  (page  211) 

General  AUenby,  the  British  mili- 
tary commander  in  Palestine,  was 
very  co-operative,  but  the  political 
government  in  London  sometimes 
put  on  restrictions,  to  avoid  possible 
international  complications,  and 
more  especially,  offense  to  the  Arab 
nations.   The  Jews  were  not  to  out- 
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number  the  other  inhabitants  of  Pal- 
estine. Shiploads  of  homeless  Jews, 
arriving  at  Haifa  and  other  ports, 
were  turned  back,  thus  greatly 
hampering  development  of  the  Jew- 
ish colonies.  The  Arabs  were  de- 
termined that  the  Jews  should  not 
become  established  in  Jaffa.  To  this 
end  they  instituted  a  pogrom  in 
which  nearly  150  unarmed  Jews 
were  slaughtered.  This  led  to  near 
anarchy  in  Palestine.  Terrorist 
groups,  both  Jews  and  Arabs  made 
life  and  property  unsafe  and  brought 
the  Zionist  cause  into  disrepute.  Ter- 
rorism was  emphatically  condemned 
by  Dr.  Weizmann. 

Part  of  this  time  he  was  in  London, 
at  the  request  of  the  British  govern- 
ment while  his  wife  and  children 
were  in  peril  in  Palestine.  Part  of 
the  time  he  was  detained  on  war 
work  in  America.  There  he  also  had 
frequent  conferences  with  President 
Roosevelt  and  Sumner  Wells  of  the 
State  Department  concerning  Pal- 
estine problems;  also  with  Louis  D. 
Brandies,  of  United  States  Supreme 
Court  fame,  representative  of  the 
Jewish  cause  in  America. 

During  this  time  Dr.  Weizmann 
received  word  that  the  Italian  ar- 
mies, with  German  and  Arab  assis- 
tance, were  moving  rapidly  across 
North  Africa  toward  Egypt  and  that 
the  British  in  Egypt  and  Palestine 
were  short  of  munitions  and  were 
talking  of  escaping  toward  India.  Dr. 
Weizmann  conferred  with  General 
Marshall  "who  said  little,"  but  sent 
munitions  promptly  and  the  march 
on  Egypt  was  halted.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Jews  in  Palestine  "made  de- 
cisions of  despair;  they  were  to  be 
divided  into  two  age  groups;  the 
members  of  the  older  group  would 
commit  suicide;  the  younger  people 
would  take  to  the  hills  to  fight  their 
last  battle  there  and  sell  their  lives 
as  dearly  as  possible.   Thus  the  Na- 


A  Prayer 

^^/^ivE  me  the  serenity 

to  accept 
What  cannot  be  changed. 

Give  me  the  courage 

to  change 
What  can  he  changed: 

The  wisdom  to  know 

One  from  the  other." 

—Reinhold  Neihhur 


tional  Home  would  be  liquidated." 
(page  43]*) 

In  the  spring  of  1947,  the  whole 
problem  of  Palestine  was  referred 
to  the  United  Nations.  A  committee 
appointed  to  make  recommendations, 
by  more  than  two-thirds  vote,  re- 
solved to  create  a  Jewish  State  (No- 
vember 29,  1947).  This  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  State  of  Israel  and 
to  the  election  of  Chaim  Weizmann 
as  its  first  president. 

Chapter  45— The  Challenge,  might 
well  receive  careful  study  by  the  citi- 
zens of  all  contemporary  nations. 
The  following  paragraph  indicates 
the  liberal  point  of  view  of  the  presi- 
dent: 

"Many  questions  will  emerge  in 
the  formative  stages  of  the  State  with 
regard  to  religion.  There  are  power- 
ful religious  communities  in  Pales- 
tine which  now,  under  a  democratic 
regime,  will  rightly  demand  to  as- 
sert themselves.  I  think  it  is  our 
duty  to  make  it  clear  to  them  from 
the  very  beginning  that  whereas  the 
State  will  treat  with  the  highest 
respect  the  true  religious  feelings  of 
the  community,  it  cannot  put  the 
clock  back  by  making  religion  the 
cardinal  principle  in  the  conduct 
of  the  State.  Religion  should  be  rele- 
gated to  the  synagogue  and  the 
homes  of  those  families  that  want 
it.  It  should  occupy  a  special  posi- 
tion in  the  schools;  but  it  shall  not 
control  the  ministries  of  the  State." 
(page  464) 

For  more  than  forty  years  Dr. 
Weizmann  was  recognized  as  the 
leader  of  Zionism;  but  "never  be- 
lieved that  the  Messiah  would  come 
to  the  sound  of  high  explosives." 

He  concludes  writing  his  memoirs 
as  follows: 

"Whether  prophets  will  once  more 
arise  among  the  Jews  in  the  near 
future,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  But  if 
they  choose  the  way  of  honest  and 
hard  and  clean  living,  on  the  land 
in  settlements  built  on  the  old  prin- 
ciples, and  in  cities  cleaned  of  the 
dross  which  has  been  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  civilization;  if  they  center 
their  activities  on  genuine  values, 
whether  in  industry,  agriculture, 
science,  literature  or  art,  then  God 
will  look  down  benignly  on  His  chil- 
dren who,  after  a  long  wandering, 
have  come  home  to  serve  Him  with 
a  psalm  on  their  lips  and  a  spade  in 
their  hands,  reviving  their  old  coun- 
try and  making  it  a  center  of  human 
civilization."  (page  465-6) 

—Milton  Bennion 
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iMfy  yVitfi  Greatr/HMs 


Through  Memorization 


Sunday  Morning  in  the  Nursery 

"Come  follow  me."  the  Savior  said; 
Then  let  us  in  His  footsteps  tread. 

— Deseret  Songs,  page  135. 

Spiritual  Growth  in  the  Kindergarten 
"I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto 
me.  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord.'-Psalm  122:1. 

Learnings  Loving,  Living 

If  ye  love  me  keep  my  command- 
ments.—John  14:15. 

What  It  Means  to  be  a  Latter-day 
Saint 

If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him 
ask  of  God,  that  giyeth  to  all  men 
liberally,  and  upbraideth  not;  and  it 
shall  be  given  him.— James  1:5. 

The  Life  of  Christ 

And  inasmuch  as  my  people  build 
a  house  unto  me  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  and  do  not  suffer  any  unclean 
thing  to  come  into  it,  that  it  be  not 
defiled,  my  glory  shall  rest  upon  it. 
—Doctrine  and  Covenants  97:15. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
Ancient  Times 
Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 


this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends.— John  15:13. 

The  Restored  Church  at  Work 

Now  faith  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen.— Hebrews  11:1. 

Saviors  on  Mount  Zion 

.  .  .  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith 
the  Lord,  when  I  will  make  a  new 
covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel 
and  with  the  house  of  Judah : 

Not  according  to  the  covenant  that 
I  made  with  their  fathers  in  the  day 
when  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to 
lead  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.  .  .  . 

For  this  is  the  covenant  that  I  will 
make  with  the  house  of  Israel  after 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord;  I  will  put 
my  laws  into  their  mind,  and  write 
them  in  their  hearts :  and  I  will  be  to 
them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to 
me  a  people.— Hebrews  8:8-10. 

Good  Tidings  to  All  People 

If  any  man  serve  me,  let  him  fol- 
low me;  and  where  I  am,  there  shall 
also  my  servant  be:  if  any  man  serve 


For  the  Month  of  April 


me,    him   will   my    Father   honour. 

-John  12:26. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Genealogy 

"There  is  no  sweeter  joy  ever  re- 
ceived than  that  experienced  in  the 
labor  for  the  redemption  of  the 
dead."— President  George  Q.  Cannon. 

Parent  and  Child  in  the  Latter-day 
Saint  Home 

Now,  I,  the  Lord,  am  not  well 
pleased  with  the  inhabitants  of  Zion, 
for  there  are  idlers  among  them;  and 
their  children  are  also  growing  up 
in  wickedness;  .  .  . 

These  things  ought  not  to  be,  and 
must  be  done  away  from  among 
them;  .  .  .  —Doctrine  and  Covenants 
68:31-32. 

Teachings  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 

And  now,  the  plan  of  mercy  could 
not  be  brought  about  except  an 
atonement  should  be  made;  there- 
fore, God  himself  atoneth  for  the 
sins  of  the  world,  to  bring  about  the 
plan  of  mercy,  to  appease  the  de- 
mands of  justice,  that  God  might  be 
a  perfect,  just  God,  and  a  merciful 
God  also.— Alma  42:15. 


I^EVELATiON  given  through  Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet,   to  his   father,   Joseph   Smith,    Sen.,   at 
Harmony,  Pennsylvania,  February,  1829.-Qualifications  for  the  labors  of  the  ministry  are 
set  forth. 

Now  behold,  a  marvelous  work  is  about  to  come  forth  among  the  children  of  men. 

Therefore,  O  ye  that  embark  in  the  service  of  God,  see  that  ye  serve  him  with  all  your 
heart,  might,  mind,  and  strength,  that  ye  may  stand  blameless  before  God  at  the  last  day. 

Therefore,  if  ye  have  desires  to  serve  God  ye  are  called  to  the  work; 

For  behold  the  field  is  white  already  to  harvest;  and  lo,  he  that  thrusteth  in  his  sickle  with 
his  might,  the  same  layeth  up  in  store  that  he  perisheth  not,  but  bringeth  salvation  to  his 
soul; 

And  faith,  hope,  charity  and  love,  with  an  eye  single  to  the  glory  of  God,  qualify  him  for  the 
work. 

Remember  faith,  virtue,  knowledge,  temperance,    patience,    brotherly    kindness,  godliness 
charity,  humility,  diligence.  ' 

Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.    Amen. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section  4 
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GREATER  DIVIDENDS  FROM 
RELIGION 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

Saint."  (April  General  Conference, 
1915. )  Throughout  President  Grant's 
long  career  as  a  leader  among  his 
people,  his  sermons  and  exhorta- 
tions were  consistently  characterized 
by  this  fundamental  thought.  Liv- 
ing the  Gospel  day  by  day,  not 
merely  understanding  or  believing 
it,  is  what  counts  ultimately. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  maintain 
our  ideals  in  a  practical  way.  It 
seems  infinitely  easier  to  become 
"like  the  world,"  that  is  to  say,  to 
follow  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
and  to  drift  with  the  stream.  On 
the  other  hand  it  takes  real  strength 
of  character  to  stand  out  against 
common  and  accepted  practices  and 
to  keep  our  everyday  conduct  com- 
patible with  our  ideals.  This  is 
especially  difficult  when  our  ideals 
and  practices  differ  radically  from 
those  which  form  the  basis  for  an 
almost  universally  accepted  social 
pattern. 

At  times  we  hear  the  voices  of 
well-meaning  persons,   both  within 


and  without  the  Church,  who,  in- 
fluenced by  the  super-sophistication 
of  our  age,  suggest  in  all  earnestness 
and  sincerity  that  we  give  up  our 
naive  practices  and  become  like  the 
world,  instead  of  merely  being  in 
the  world.  They  are  really  sug- 
gesting that  we  "grow  up,"  so  to 
speak.  Obviously,  these  persons  do 
not  analyze  the  peculiarity  of  Mor- 
monism  in  the  way  we  have  done  in 
this  chapter.  Evidently,  they  do 
not  feel,  as  we  do,  that  the  real 
strength  of  Mormonism  does  not 
lie  in  the  holding  of  certain  beliefs 
alone,  but  that  it  is  to  be  found  es- 
sentially in  a  wholehearted  and  sin- 
cere determination  to  live  those 
beliefs  persistently. 

A  willingness  to  sluff  off  our  pe- 
culiar practices  would  not  be  a  mark 
of  having  reached  any  kind  of  ma- 
turity or  of  having  grown  up,  but 
would  constitute  an  unmistakable 
sign  of  uncertainty  and  degenera- 
tion. By  and  large,  we  Latter-day 
Saints  seem  to  have  an  inner  sense 


that  keeps  us  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  continuing  in  the  way  we  have 
chosen  to  go,  and  of  keeping  our 
lives  in  harmony  with  the  teachings 
we  have  espoused.  We  realize  that 
it  takes  more  than  lip  service  to 
work  out  our  salvation  now  and 
hereafter. 

May  God  grant  unto  all  righteous 
souls,  to  all  those  who  are  daily 
trying  to  draw  nearer  unto  Him,  the 
desire  to  continue  faithful  in  their 
good  works;  and  to  those  of  lesser 
gifts  and  accomplishments  both  the 
determination  and  strength  to  reflect 
in  their  conduct  and  actions  the  love 
of  Jesus  which  is  in  their  hearts  and 
their  desire  to  make  this  present 
world  of  ours  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live,  to  His  honor  and  glory. 


This  chapter,  "A  Peculiar  People," 
has  been  reprinted,  by  permission, 
from  Dr.  de  Jong's  new  book, 
"Greater  Dividends  From  Religion." 


TEACH  WITH  PICTURES 

Jesus  and  Peter 

The  artist  Stemler  portrays  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  talking  together  on 
the  way  to  Caesarea  Philippi,  short- 
ly after  the  miracle  of  feeding  the 
multitude.  The  people  had  wanted 
to  make  Jesus  their  king,  for  they 
felt  that  he  would  miraculously  pro- 
vide for  them  all  that  they  might 
need.  But  he  reminded  them  that 
his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  earth. 
At  that  time  many  of  his  followers 
turned  from  him— for  they  were 
more  interested  in  the  "loaves  and 
fishes"  than  in  his  simple  truths. 

It  was  then  that  Jesus  asked  his 
disciples:  "Whom  say  ye  that  I  am?" 

Peter  answered,  "Thou  art  the 
Christ." 

This  picture  will  be  particularly 
helpful  in  illustrating  the  following 
lessons: 

Junior:  "Dark  Clouds" 

Advanced  Junior:  "Peter,  the  Man 
Who  Loved  Jesus" 

Senior:  "Who  Jesus  Is,"  and 
"Jesus,  the  Redeemer" 


Isaac,  the  Peacemaker 

This  picture,  also  reproduced  from 
a  Stemler  painting,  shows  Isaac,  one 
of  the  great  peacemakers  of  all  time, 
settling  a  dispute  between  his  herds- 
men and  the  Philistines.  Isaac  had 
become  rich  and  powerful,  and  the 
people  of  the  land  envied  him. 
Therefore  he  moved  his  flocks  to 
another  part  of  Palestine,  and  dug 
wells  that  there  might  be  water. 
But  here  again  the  Phflistines  ob- 


JusT  A  Little 

/^iVE  a  little,  live  a  little. 
Try  a  little  mirth; 

Sing  a  little,  bring  a  little 
Happiness  to  earth; 

Pray  a  little,  play  a  little 

Be  a  little  glad; 
Rest  a  little,  jest  a  little. 

If  the  heart  is  sad; 

Spend  a  little,  send  a  little 
To  another's  door; 

Give  a  little,  live  a  little 
Love  a  little  more. 

—Writer  Unknown 


jected,  and  filled  up  the  wells. 
Isaac  continued  to  dig  new  wells  un- 
til the  enemy  no  longer  came  against 
him.  Then  he  rejoiced,  and  said: 
"For  now  the  Lord  hath  made  room 
for  us,  and  we  shall  be  fruitful  in 
the  land." 

>  If  Isaac  had  stood  his  ground  and 
fought  for  the  wells  his  father, 
Abraham,  had  dug  he  would  have 
plunged  his  people  into  a  cruel  and 
wasteful  war.  Instead,  he  "digged 
another  well,"  and  the  Lord  made 
room  for  him  and  his  flocks.  Thus 
they  dwelt  peacefully  in  the  land. 
Surely,  in  these  critical  days  we 
need  men  with  some  of  Isaac's  atti- 
tudes, rather  than  those  who  are 
quick  to  take  up,  or  even  provoke, 
a  war. 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers: 
For  they  shall  be  called  the  chil- 
.    dren  of  God."-Matt.  5:9 

The  picture  is  suggested  for  the 
following  lessons : 

Primary:  "Love  Makes  Us  Want  to 
Share" 

First  Intermediate:  "Peacemakers 
—and  We  Make  Others  Happy" 
"Workers— and  We  Fill  the  World 
with  Beauty" 
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ISAAC,  THE  PEACEMAKER 

Gen.  26: 13-22 
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How  Can  the  Superintendency  Help  the  Sunday  School  Teachers? 


ViyELL  taught  Sunday  School 
classes  are  a  real  measure  of 
effective  administration.  How  can 
the  superintendency  improve  the 
quality  of  Sunday  School  teaching? 
The  following  means  are  suggested: 

1.  By  arranging  to  have  as  much 
of  the  spirit  of  reverence,  from 
the  worship  service,  carry  over 
into  the  classroom  as  possible. 
A  carefully  planned  seating  ar- 
rangement in  the  chapel,  such 
that  the  teacher  of  the  class 
would  lead  her  class  in  un- 
hurried reverential  dignity  to 
an  orderly,  beautiful  classroom, 
and  be  there  to  great  each  stu- 
dent with  a  smile  as  each  en- 
tered, would  go  far  toward  that 
goal.  That  teacher  who  has  to 
enter  a  classroom  of  noisy, 
spirited  youngsters  at  play  al- 
ready has  one  strike  against 
her  teaching  performance  of 
that  day. 

2.  By  helping  the  teacher  to  per- 


fect a  functioning  class  organi- 
zation consisting  of  a  president, 
two  counselors,  a  secretary  and 
assistant,  and  a  librarian  and 
assistant  with  definite,  specific 
assignments  for  each. 
3.  By  visiting  the  class  and  re- 
maining throughout  the  class 
period  once  a  month,  or  oftener 
if  the  teacher  needs  more  help, 
at  which  visit  the  following 
things  might  be  done: 

a.  List  books,  maps,  pictures 
etc.,  which  would  aid  the 
teacher  in  presenting  the  les- 
son; then  work  with  the 
librarian  to  see  that  they  are 
available. 

b.  Encourage  the  teacher  to 
make  assignments  that  will 
intrigue  the  pupils  into 
reading  the  manual  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussion  of 
the  lesson. 

c.  Suggest  individual  or  group 
projects  the  pupils  might  en- 


gage in,  out  of  class,  upon 
which  a  report  could  be 
made  in  class  at  a  later  date. 

d.  Express  genuine  apprecia- 
tion for  the  good  points  in 
her  teaching,  even  if  it  was 
necessary  to  use  a  magnify- 
ing glass  at  times  to  find 
them.  "Let  him  who  is  with- 
out sin  cast  the  first  stone" 
of  embarrassing  criticism  at 
her. 

4.  By  collaborating  with  the  stake 
board  adviser  at  the  monthly 
ward  faculty  meetings,  to  em- 
phasize not  only  the  way  to 
prepare  and  present  a  lesson, 
but  also  to  give  concrete  sug- 
gestions to  stimulate  pupil  par- 
ticipation. By  these  means  the 
pupil  as  well  as  the  teacher, 
may  learn  to  know,  love  and 
live  the  gospel. 

5.  By  getting  from  the  stake  board 

{Concluded  on  page  50) 
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A  Brief  Sketch  of  Important  Events  in  the 
Life  of  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche 


\  FTER  the  United  Nations  mediator, 
Count  Folke  Bernadotte,  was 
assassinated  September,  1948,  his  as- 
sistant, Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  an 
American  Negro,  was  given  the  task 
of  estabHshing  peace  between  the 
new  state  of  Israel  and  the  surround- 
ing Arab  nations.  This  he  did  so  suc- 
cessfully that  in  1950  he  was  award- 
ed the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Twenty- 
eight  persons  were  nominated  for 
this  award,  including  such  notables 
as  Winston  Churchill,  Prime  Minister 
Nahru  of  India,  and  General  George 
C.  Marshall. 

Dr.  Bunche  was  bom  in  Michigan 
in  1904.  Both  parents  died  when  he 
was  thirteen.  His  grandmother,  who 
was  born  in  Virginia,  a  slave,  be- 
came his  guardian.  The  boy  hawked 
newspapers  and  served  as  a  delivery 
messenger  in  Detroit.  Later  he  at- 
tended high  school  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  worked  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  as  a  house  servant  during 
summer  vacations.  He  graduated 
with  highest  commendations  of  his 
principal,  both  for  his  achievements 
and  for  his  character. 

He  worked  his  way  through  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles, majoring  in  Political  Science. 
He  won  a  letter  in  basketball,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  student 
body  board  of  control,  president  of 
a  debating  society,  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  and  graduated  with  the 
bachelor's  degree,  summa  cum  laude. 

These  achievements  were  followed 
by  a  year  of  graduate  study  at  Har- 
vard. He  then  accepted  a  teaching 
position  at  Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  he  studied 
the  workings  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment first-hand  and  founded  a  de- 
partment of  political  science  at  How- 
ard. He  received  the  Ph.D.  degree 
from  Harvard,  specializing  in  colo- 
nial affairs  and  making  extended  field 
trips  to  Europe,  Africa,  the  Near 
East,  China  and  Japan. 

He  made  intelligence  surveys,  and 
worked  on  trusteeships  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Since  1946  he  has 
been  employed  regularly  by  the 
United  Nations,  where  he  became 


principal  director  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trusteeships.  He  was  sent 
to  Palestine  in  1947  with  the  United 
Nations'  special  committee,  and 
again  in  1948  as  assistant  to  the  me- 
diator, upon  whose  assassination  he 
succeeded  to  this  office.    After  eight 


months  of  very  strenuous  work,  per- 
formed with  patience  and  great  cour- 
age, Palestine  was  at  peace. 

Last  year  he  was  appointed  to  a 
full  professorship  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Law  School. 

—Milton  Bennion 
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HOW  CAN  THE   SUPERINTENDENCY 
{^Concluded  from  page  49) 

adviser,  the  names  of  the 
strongest  teachers  in  the  stake 
and   by   encouraging   teachers  6. 

to  make  appointments  to  visit.    ■ 
these  strong  classes  after  mak- 
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HELP  THE   SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHER? 


ing  ample  arrangement  for  the 
conduct  of  their  own. 
By    encouraging    teachers    to' 
come    to    prayer    meeting    in 
sufficient  time  for  an  unhurried 


supplication  to  the  Lord  for 
help,  and  to  enjoy  the  rich 
spiritual  feast  attendant  upon 
such  earnest,  united  prayer. 

—George  R.  Hill 
THE      INSTRUCTOR 
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More  About  the  1951  Quarterly  Report  Forms 


o 


1  & /"e  promised  you  a  little  more  ex- 
planation about  the  additional 
quarterly  report  beginning  with  the 
first  quarter  of  1951. 

This  may  be  more  work  for  many 
secretaries,  but  others  have  been 
preparing  a  similar  report  for  quite 
some  time.  Our  recent  experiences 
have  indicated  the  wisdom  of  re- 
questing such  a  report.  At  our  con- 
ventions many  ward  bishops  asked 
why  they  could  not  have  a  copy  of 
the  Sunday  School  quarterly  report. 
Evidently  the  copy  which  was  left 
in  the  ward  was  not  shown  to  the 
bishop;  he  is  the  presiding  ofiEicer. 
We  are  desirous  that  the  bishop  be 
given  a  copy  of  each  of  the  quarter- 
ly reports  (part  one  and  part  two). 
We  go  a  little  farther  and  ask  the 
bishop  to  sign  those  reports,  indicat- 
ing that  he  has  at  least  seen  them. 

We  have  changed  part  one  of  the 
report  form  slightly,  by  adding  a 
space  for  sub-totals  of  attendance  of 
the  groups  of  departments  as  called 
for  on  part  two,  and  adding  a  space 
at  the  bottom  for  the  bishop  or  one 
of  his  counselors  to  sign. 

Part  two  is  entirely  new.  Each 
pad  of  forms  will  be  accompanied  by 
an  instruction  sheet.  Please  follow 
the  request  made  and  paste  this 
instruction  sheet  in  your  regular 
minute  book.  This  part  of  your 
quarterly  report  will  furnish  you,  as 
well  as  our  office,  with  a  graph  pic- 
ture of  your  population,  enrollment 
and  weekly  attendance.  We  believe 
it  will  make  your  work  more  inter- 
esting and  we  are  certain  that  it 
will  create  more  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  bishop  and  superintendency. 

We  might  suggest  that  you  fasten 
your  large  charts  together  after  each 
quarter  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  you  will  have  a  chart  of  your 
attendance  for  the  entire  year. 

You  will  also  find  that  these  charts 
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will 


informative  if 
previous   year's   at- 


be  much  more 
you  place   the 

tendance,  enrollment,  and  popula 
tion  on  them  and  draw  the  lines  in  a 
different  color.  This  will  tell  you 
at  a  glance  how  you  compare  with 
the  past  year's  performance. 


Please  don't  let  the  appearance  of 
these  report  forms  frighten  you.  The 
little  additional  work  involved  will 
be  amply  rewarded  by  the  added  in- 
terest they  will  create. 

As  usual  these  blank  forms  will 
( Concluded  on  page  52 ) 
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Rules  for  a  Successful  Library 


As  observation  is  made  of  various 
successful  libraries  that  are  being 
maintained  by  Sunday  Schools 
throughout  the  Church,  it  is  forcibly 
brought  to  one's  attention  that  the 
methods  of  operation  are  pretty 
much  the  same,  and  we  may  deduce 
from  this  that  with  slight  variations, 
the  successful  Sunday  School  li- 
braries observe  certain  procedures 
that  help  to  insure  their  success. 
From  an  observation  of  these  li- 
braries, we  can  then  devise  a  set  of 
rules  that  may  assist  other  Sunday 
School  libraries  to  become  the  great 
teaching  aids  for  which  they  are 
designed. 

A  peculiar  result  of  this  study  is 
that  the  libraries  that  are  most  suc- 
cessful do  not  follow  procedures 
that  at  first  thought  would  seem  to 
be  the  best.  For  example,  it  is  not 
the  library  with  the  most  elaborate 
filing  and  indexing  'system  that  is 
the  most  successful,  but  rather  it  is 
the  library  with  the  more  simple  but 
adequate  system  that  seems  to  suc- 
ceed. Therefore,  listed  below  are 
several  rules  for  a  successful  library 
that  have  proved  themselves  in 
actual  practice  and  may  be  of  value 
to  you  in  the  operation  of  your 
library. 

Rule  No.  One  is  to  "Have  a  con- 
scientious and  willing  Librarian." 
The  old  adage  that  the  success  of 
any  enterprise  depends  first  upon  its 
leadership  certainly  applies  here. 
The  success  of  the  library  depends 
mostly  upon  the  resolve  of  the  li- 
brarian to  succeed,  and  upon  her 
being  of  service  to  the  teachers. 

Rule  No.  Two  is  to  "Have  a  place 
to  house  the  contents  of  the  library 
that  can  be  kept  under  lock  and 
key."  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  special  room  that  can  be 
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kept  locked  except  when  in  use. 
Shelves,  filing  cases,  cupboards, 
closets,  even  boxes  with  lids  upon 
them  that  can  be  locked  serve  very 
adequately.  As  long  as  the  con- 
tainers of  the  materials  are  kept 
locked  except  when  the  librarian  is 
present,  these  shelves,  cupboards, 
etcetera,  may  be  in  a  room,  in  the 
hall,  or  any  other  convenient  lo- 
cation in  the  meetinghouse.  The 
reason  for  keeping  them  locked  is 
obvious.  No  accurate  account  of  the 
contents  of  the  library  is  possible 
unless  they  are  issued  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  librarian. 

Rule  No.  Three  is  to  "Make  your 
system  of  accounting  for  the  library 
contents  as  simple  as  possible." 
Contrary  to  the  first  thought  that 
might  logically  occur,  the  simple 
accounting  system  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful. In  this  busy  world,  time 
does  not  permit  the  average  Sunday 
School  librarian  to  keep  an  intricate 
and  elaborate  set  of  files,  record 
books,  and  cross  indexes.  Therefore, 
it  is  advisable  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  amount  of  records  that  are 
maintained.  The  more  elaborate 
ones  usually  are  not  correctly  kept, 
and  fail  because  time  is  not  available 
to  keep  them  current.  Generally 
the  most  successful  Sunday  School 
libraries  have  only  two  records— 
a  record  or  inventory  of  the  contents 
of  the  library,  and  a  record  of  the 
distribution  of  the  materials.  In 
the  first,  which  is  usually  referred 
to  as  an  accession  record,  is  a  list 
of  each  item  in  the  library  so  the 
librarian  knows  at  all  times  just  what 
is  in  the  library.  This  list  is  kept 
current  by  adding  names  of  the  new 
items  as  they  are  placed  in  the  li- 
brary and  by  drawing  a  line  through 
the  old  items  that  are  taken  or  lost 
permanently  from  the  materials.  The 


second  is  simply  a  book  or  card  file 
in  which  are  kept  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  have  borrowed  items 
from  the  library,  a  description  of 
these  items,  and  the  date  when  they 
were  borrowed.  When  the  mater- 
ials are  returned,  a  line  is  drawn 
through  that  item.  This  system  is 
adequate  with  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  items  in  the  average 
Sunday  School  library. 

— /.  Holman  Waters. 
(To  Be   Continued) 


SECRETARIES 
(Concluded  from  page  51) 

be  bound  and  mailed  to  your  super- 
intendent. Please  preserve  them 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended.  There  will  be  sufficient 
forms  in  each  pad  for  the  entire  year, 
with  two  extra.  In  part  one,  the  an- 
nual report  forms  will  be  bound  at 
the  back  of  the  pad.  If  you  should 
resign  before  the  year  is  out  be  sure 
to  give  the  balance  of  the  report 
forms  to  your  successor. 

We  have  reproduced,  in  miniature, 
samples  of  both  part  one  and  part 
two  correctly  filled  out.  We  hope 
they  will  be  of  help  to  you. 

Make  a  resolution,  and  keep  it, 
that  you  will  complete  your  quarter- 
ly reports,  each  quarter,  on  time  and 
send  them  in  on  time. 

A  word  about  your  1950  annual 
report.  Have  you  completed  it  and 
sent  it  to  your  stake  secretary?  If 
not,  please  do  so  now!  Please  do  not 
be  the  one  to  hold  up  the  completioui 
of  your  stake  report. 

We  appreciate  your  fine  co-opera- 
tion. 

-R.  E.F 

THE      INSTRUCTOR 
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Suggestions  on  the  Hymn  of  the  Month 


April,  1951.  "Prayer  is  the  Soul's 
Sincere  Desire,"  Hymns  —  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  No.  220. 

FOR  CHORISTERS:  This  is  one  of 
the  best  loved  of  George  Careless' 
many  contributions  to  Latter-day 
Saint  hymnology.  It  needs  no  in- 
troduction to  any  L.D.S.  congrega- 
tion. It  is  safe  to  venture  that  most 
members  know  at  least  the  first 
stanza  from  memory. 

Though  all  eight  verses  appear 

in  print  it  is  suggested  that  three 


be  used,  in  keeping  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  General  Mu- 
sic Committee  of  the  Church 

One  minor  conducting  problem 
is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
second  phrase.  Here  is  an  example 
of  a  three-measure  phrase  an- 
swering for  the  initial  four-meas- 
ure phrase.  In  order  to  help  the 
illusion  of  structural  symmetry,  it 
is  sometimes  found  helpful  for  the 
conductor  to  make  a  slight  ritard 
in  the  seventh  measure.  Observa- 
tion will  show  that  most  congre- 


Sacrament  Music  and  Gem 

For  the  Month  of  April 
Lento 
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SACRAMENT  GEM 

In  memory  of  the  broken  flesh, 
We  eat  the  broken  bread, 

And  witness  with  the  cup,  afresh 
Our  faith  in  Christ,  our  Head. 
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gations  do  so  automatically.  The 
important  point  still  is,  that  the 
chorister  should  not  rush  the 
singers  through  this  critical  sev- 
enth measure,  but  should  let  them 
sing  it  in  ritarded  time. 

—Lowell  M.  Durham 

FOR  ORGANISTS:  This  hymn  calls 
for  eight  and  four-foot  tone  with- 
out octave  couplers.  A  good  six- 
teen-foot bass  should  be  provided 
either  for  the  left  hand  in  a  reed- 
organ,  or  in  the  pedals. 

Play  this  hymn  legato,  even 
legatissimo,  which  means  very 
legato.  But  do  not  hesitate  to 
play  all  repeated  notes  clearly  in 
all  the  parts.  Observe  that  the 
first  bass  note,  and  the  second  and 
third  alto  notes  are  not  to  be  tied 
to  the  notes  following  them.  But 
while  repeating  these  notes  clearly, 
be  sure  to  play  the  soprano  and 
tenor  in  an  utmost  legato.  This 
may  sound  rather  technical,  but  the 
result  will  be  beautiful  and  mu- 
sical. 

In  all  cases  where,  there  is  a 
wide  stretch  in  the  left  hand,  play 
the  tenor  with  the  right  hand.  As 
mentioned  above  for  the  choris- 
ters, observe  that  the  seventh 
measure  is  to  be  taken  as  though 
a  hold  were  placed  over  that  half 
note.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
in  this  case  a  normal  four-meas- 
ure phrase  has  been  compressed 
into  a  three-measure  phrase.  Our 
congregations  usually  feel  such 
matters  correctly  by  instinct, 
though  choristers  and  organists 
sometimes  are  inclined  to  follow 
the  letter  of  the  law,  rather  than 
the  spirit.  The  letter  in  this  case 
is  faulty,  and  of  course,  we  know 
that  the  spirit  is  always  more  im- 
portant than  the  letter. 

—Alexander  Schreiner 
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How  We  Learn  as  Applied  to  the  Qospel 


Instructions  for  Class  Leader 

As  in  all  skills,  certain  insights  are 
vital  to  good  lesson  planning. 
Without  them  we  may  by  chance 
plan  well  some  of  the  time.  With 
them  we  are  more  apt  to  plan  well  all 
the  time.  We  should  recognize  that 
good  teaching  requires  more  than 
sincerity  and  effort.  It  requires  skill 
based  on  an  understanding  of  all 
that  is  involved  in  it. 

During  the  rest  of  the  year  1951 
the  Ward  Faculty  lessons  will  deal 
with  some  of  the  problems  involved 
in  improving  our  ways  of  teaching. 
Each  lesson  will  emphasize  an  im- 
portant principle  of  learning  or  of 
teaching  which  will  help  all  teachers 
prepare  their  lessons  more  in  har- 
mony with  sound  facts  about  how 
we  learn.  ^Subsequent  topics  in- 
clude how  to  plan  a  class  experience, 
best  methods  of  teaching,  use  of 
special  aids  in  teaching,  resources 
for  help  and  materials,  organizing  a 
lesson,  managing  a  class,  using 
manuals,  and  measuring  the  results 
of  teaching^  Running  through  all  of 
them  is  a  serious  attempt  to  give  real 
help  in  the  improvement  of  the 
teacher's  techniques.  The  Faculty 
Meeting  leader  must  make  thorough 
and  careful  preparation  t  so  he  can 
make  these  rather  precise  ideas  clear 
to  the  faculty  members^  None  of 
the  ideas  are  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  any  Sunday  School  teacher, 
but  some  of  them  may  be  unfamiliar 
at  first.  Some  of  them  will  seem  to 
be  contrary  to  popular  notions  which 
often  prevail.  Hence  the  need  for 
careful  and  thoughtful  preparation 
of  each  lesson. 

Outline  for  Discussion 

I.  It  is  important  for  Sunday 
School  teachers  to  understand  the 
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processes  by  which  learning  takes 
place. 

a.  Learning  follows  very  defi- 
nite laws  or  processes.  These 
processes  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  what  the  teacher 
does.  They  take  place  with- 
in the  student  as  he  partici- 
pates in  a  clas9.  The  teacher 
must  conduct  the  class  in 
such  a  way  that,  he  causes 
the  appropriate  learning  pro- 
cesses to  take  place  within 
his  students.  If  he  leads 
them  through  a  living  ex- 
perience with  a  Gospel 
truth,  he  is  causing  a  pro- 
cess to  occur  within  the  stu- 
dents which  will  result  in 
the  development  of  an  un- 
derstanding of  that  truth. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
leads  them  through  a  highly 
enjoyable  experience,  re- 
gardless of  whatever  else 
is  taking  place  he  is  causing 
a  process  to  occur  which 
will  result  in  the  formation 
of  a  distinct  liking  for  what- 
ever it  was  that  the  class  was 
doing.  Sometimes  these  two 
processes  take  place  at  the 
same  time,  but  unless  we 
plan  for  it,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  either  one 
will  take  place,  or  go  in  the 
direction  we  want  it  to  fol- 
low. 

Therefore,  the  teacher 
must  see  the  difference  be- 
tween what  he  does  as  a 
teacher,  and  what  he  causes 
to  take  place  within  his  stu- 
dents. It  is  the  learning 
process  within  each  individ- 
ual student  that  determines 
what  he  wHl  learn.  It  re- 
quires real  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  set  up  con- 


ditions in  the  classroom  so 
that  the  students  have  the 
kind  of  experience  needed  to 
produce  the  kind  of  learn- 
ing desired.  Sometimes  we 
stimulate  various  kinds  of 
learning  without  knowing 
quite  what  we  are  doing. 
Often  we  fail,  even  when  we 
do  not  realize  we  have 
failedjtWhen  we  know  pre- 
cisely what  we  are  doing  we 
can  have  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  successful  les- 
sons. \ 
b.  The  processes  are  different 
for  each  kind  of  learning, 
and  there  are  several  kinds 
of  learning.  They  are 
described  below.  Before  ex- 
amining them,  however,  it 
should  be  understood  that 
each  kind  of  learning  is  pro- 
duced by  its  own  process. 
Several  of  the  processes  may 
go  on  at  once  within  a  per- 
son, so  that  he  may  be 
learning  several  things  at 
the  same  time,  but  this  al- 
ways depends  on  the  cir- 
cumstances. Sometimes  only 
one  type  of  learning  is  tak- 
ing place.  In  a  Sunday 
School  class,  the  teacher  is 
a  very  important  influence 
in  determining  which  type 
or  types  of  learning  will  oc- 
cur. In  the  light  of  this  fact, 
it  is  clear  that  a  teacher 
cannot  afford  to  be  unin- 
formed on  the  differences  in 
these  types  of  learning,  and 
what  is  required  to  cause 
each  one  to  take  place,  and 
to  cause  it  to  result  in  learn- 
ing the  right  thing. 

I.  There  are  four  principal  kinds 
of  learning  involved  in  Sunday 
School. 

THE       INSTRUCTOR 


A.  Learning  and  doing  are  in- 
separable. It  is  while  doing 
a  particular  thing  that  we 
learn  it.  For  example,  we 
learn  to  draw  while  draw- 
ing, to  enjoy  music  by  en- 
joying it,  or  to  understand  a 
truth  by  applying  our  in- 
telligence to  a  searching  ex- 
amination of  the  truth.  This 
simple  fact  is  the  key  to  un- 
derstanding learning  proc- 
cesses.  The  kinds  of  learn- 
ing, therefore,  are  best  de- 
scribed, or  identified,  by  tell- 
ing what  kinds  of-^behavior 
people  engage  in. 

B.  The  four  kinds  of  behavior 
which  make  up  most  of  our 
lives  are  as  follows: 

1.  Choosing  what  to  do  on 
the  basis  of  our  understand- 
ings of  the  things  we  meet 
in  life. 

2.  Modifying  those  choices 
on  the  basis  of  our  feelings 
and  emotions  toward  those 
same  circumstances. 

3.  Talking,  or  reciting,  on 
the  basis  of  things  we 
have  committed  to  memory, 
whether  they  are  memorized 
perfectly  or  in  the  most  frag- 
mentary way.  (Note  that 
talking  is  quite  distinct  from 
choosing,  and  our  vocal  ex- 
pressions are  often  out  of 
harmony  with  our  actual  be- 
havior. Memory  of  words, 
names,  formulae,  and  so  on, 
is  quite  different  from  under- 
standings of  the  things  for 
which  the  names  or  formu- 
lae stand.) 

4.  Performing  various'  acts 
with  some  degree  of  skill. 

C.  Here  is  an  example  which 
shows  how  these  four  kinds 
of  behavior  make  up  the  total 
performance  of  an  individ- 
ual. Johnny  is  asked  to  give 
a  two-and-one-half  minute 
talk. 

1.  He  chooses  to  do  it,  be- 
cause his  understanding  tells 
him  it  will  benefit  him.  His 
experience  in  doing  it  will 
also  add  something  to  his 
understanding  of  what  hap- 
pens to  him  when  he  gives  a 
talk,  so  he  is  also  learning 
about  two-and-one-half  min- 


ute talks  while  he  is  giving 
one. 

2.  He  hesitates  in  accepting, 
and  shows  signs  of  timidity, 
because  he  dislikes  (feel- 
ings) getting  up  before  a 
large  group.  Or,  he  accepts 
eagerly,  because  he  loves  to 
give  talks  before  people. 
(His  feelings  modify  the 
choice  made  through  his  un- 
derstanding. If  his  fear  was 
too  great  he  would  refuse 
even  though  he  knew  it  to 
be  a  beneficial  experience. 
Furthermore,  the  feelings  he 
experiences  while  giving  the 
talk  will  help  determine  how 
he  will  feel  about  giving  fu- 
ture talks.) 

3.  He  says  something  in  his 
talk  because  he  has  learned 
the  ivords  with  which  to  say 
it.  (Also  because  he  has  un- 
derstandings, he  can  say 
something  meaningful.  Two 
kinds  of  learning  contribute 
to  this,  verbal  memorization 
and  understandings.)  As  he 
prepares  his  talk  and  gives  it, 
he  may  also  learn  new  words, 

(and  get  new  understand- 
ings ) . 

4.  He  delivers  his  talk  with 
a  degree  of  skill  in  elocution 
and  in  personal  bearing,  be- 
cause he  hsLS^practiced  speak- 
ing clearly  and  standing  up 
straight.  As  he  delivers  the 
talk,  he  will  improve  his 
skills  in  these  areas. 

In  this  illustration  it  is 
clear  that  he  is  doing  a  com- 
plicated thing  which  is  made 
up  of  four  kinds  of  behavior, 
that  he  is  able  to  do  it  be- 
cause he  has  learned  these 
four  kinds  of  things  in  the 
past,  and  that  while  he  is 
doing  it,  he  is  still  learning 
in  all  four  ways.  Although 
the  four  kinds  of  behavior 
are  psychologically  distinct, 
and  are  learned  by  four  dif- 
ferent internal  processes, 
they  blend  into  the  produc- 
tion of  a  complete  act.  If 
any  one  of  the  kinds  of 
learning  had  not  taken  place, 
or  had  taken  place  different- 
ly, the  total  act  would  not 
have  been  the  same.  The 
various  possibilities  hinted 
at  here  might  well  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  faculty.  These 
ideas    about    learning    and 


teaching  are  not  difficult  or 
complex,  but  the  one  who 
hears  them  for  the  first  time 
will  find  them  a  little  un- 
familiar. ( See  Psychology  of 
Teaching,  Chapter  XVI. ) 

II.  Two  of  these  kinds  of  learning 
are  especially  important  to  the 
Sunday  School  teacher.  One  is 
learning  to  understand  the  gos- 
pel, and  the  other  is  learning  to 
love  it. 

When  we  say  "I  see,"  we 
usually  mean  that  we  under- 
stand the  thing  being  dis- 
cussed. What  does  it  mean 
to  understand  baptism?  First 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
everyone  does  not  under- 
stand it  alike.  A  person's  un- 
derstanding of  it  depends  on 
what  he  has  experienced  and 
accepted  for  himself.  One 
boy's  understanding  is  that 
baptism  is  a  contract  he 
makes  with  his  Heavenly 
Father,  by  enacting  the 
burial  and  resurrection  of 
the  Savior,  and  that  he 
changes  for  the  better  when 
he  makes  this  contract  and 
performs  this  ordinance.  His 
understanding  is  such  that  he 
believes  baptism  to  be  good 
for  him,  and  to  produce 
beneficial  effects  upon  him. 
Another  boy's  understanding 
is  that  baptism  is  just  a  re- 
quirement imposed  on  him 
by  the  Church,  and  that  its 
only  effect  is  to  make  him 
wet  and  uncomfortable,  and 
take  up  some  time  he  could 
spend  more  profitably  at 
something  else.  A  person's 
understanding  of  something 
is  not  necessarily  correct 
or  complete.  Nevertheless, 
whatever  it  is,  it  is  his  under- 
standing, and  it  will  deter- 
mine his  behavior  toward 
that  thing. 

This  illustration  means 
that  an  understanding,  or  a 
concept  of  something,  con- 
sists of  what  the  individual 
has  come  to  believe  that 
thing  will  do  to  him,  and 
how  it  operates  in  his  life. 
Those  who  believe  that  the 
ordinances  and  principles  of 
gospel  bring  joy  and  happi- 
ness, have  understandings 
which  will  lead  them  to  ac- 
tivity in  the  Church  and 
obedience     to    the     gospel. 
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Those  who  believe  other- 
wise have  understandings 
which  will  lead  them  away 
from  participation  in  the 
teachings  of  the  gospel. 

Understandings  always 
come  from  a  direct  and  per- 
sonal experience  with  some- 
thing. The  experience  must 
be  vivid  enough  to  give  the 
individual  a  mental  picture 
of  the  thing,  and  to  enable 
him  to  see  how  it  affects  him. 
It  is  easy  to  do  this  with  such 
concrete  things  as  candy, 
toys,  and  games.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  do  it  with  ideas 
such  as^baptism,  repentance, 
prayer,  and  the  Fatherhood 
of  God.;  The  chief  reason 
that  so  many  young  people 
do  not  have  clear  under- 
standings of  these  latter 
things,  is  that  our  teachers 
have  not  succeeded  very  well 
as  yet,  in  learning  how  to 
give  students  vivid  experi- 
ences with  them. 

The  customary  type  of 
verbal  instruction  is  not  very 
successful  in  this  task,  be- 
cause it  does  not  cause  the 
student  to  have  a  real  ex- 
perience. That  is  why  so 
much  stress  is  given  to  other 
methods  of  teaching,  which 
bring  the  student  into  great- 
er participation,  make  him 
think  deeply,  cause  him  to 
ask  questions,  and  lead  him 
through  actual  try-outs  of 
the  subject-matter  in  the  les- 
son. This  is  as  true  of 
adults  as  of  children.  Per- 
sonal experience  with  the 
subject  is  the  only  possible 
source  of  an  understanding. 

B.  Developing  favorable  feel- 
ings toward  the  gospel  and 
the  Church. 

"I  know  I  ought  to  do  that, 
but  I'm  not  going  to."  This 
tells  you  that  two  powerful 
forces  fought  for  the  deci- 
sion. One  is  meaning,  and 
the  other  is  feeling.  Feeling 
won.  This  is  a  frequent 
happening.  So  is  the  reverse, 
as  illustrated  by  "I  suppose 
this  is  bad  for  me  all  right, 
but  a  man  has  to  have  some 
pleasure  in  life"  or,  "I  don't 
like  to  do  this,  but  I  know  it 
is  good  and  I  will  do  it." 
Feelings  may  be  weak  or 
powerful,  and  they  may  be 
for    or    against    something. 


The  powerful  ones  often 
overrule  our  understand- 
ings, whereas  the  weak  ones 
are  more  likely  to  make  us 
merely  hesitate,  or  drag  our 
feet  or  be  timid  when  we 
dislike  things  a  little,  but 
do  them  nevertheless.  If  we 
like  things  only  a  little,  we 
act  half-heartedly,  irregular- 
ly, and  are  easily  distracted. 

Sometimes  we  participate 
in  the  Church  because  we 
have  enjoyed  our  Church 
experiences  in  the  past,  even 
though  we  do  not  under- 
stand the  gospel.  Others  may 
understand  the  gospel  so 
well  that  their  reason  com- 
pels them  to  participate  in 
it  even  when  their  feelings 
are  not  very  strong  for  it. 
The  ideal  situation  is  one 
in  which  the  Saints  under- 
stand the  gospel  well,  and 
have  a  genuine  love  for  it. 
Such  people  are  the  true 
Saints  and  the  strength  of 
the  Church. 

Feelings  are  the  result  of 
feelings.  The  fundamental 
principle  is  very  simple.  We 
learn  to  like  things  with 
which  we  have  had  satisfy- 
ing feelings.  Be  careful  not 
to  confuse  "satisf^iag  feel- 
ings" with  whatsorn^^all 
^^pteasjicg."  For  example, 
boys  sometimes  get  some 
pleasure  from  disrupting  a 
class.  Usually,  however, 
they  have  a  feeling  of  guUt 
to  some  degree,  even  if  they 
do  not  admit  it  to  them- 
selves. Feelings  of  guilt  are 
always  annoying,  not  satisfy- 
ing. Therefore  when  we  al- 
low boys  to  misbehave,  even 
though  it  may  appear  they 
are  having  fun,  they  are 
quite  apt  to  be  learning  to 
dislike  the  teacher,  the  class, 
or  the  lesson  which  is  as- 
sociated with  the  circum- 
stance, under  which  they  ex- 
perienced the  annoying  feel- 
ing of  guilt. 

Satisfying  feelings  result 
from:  Interesting  new  in- 
sights inTO — llio  ""f  ospet;  a 
spiritually  uplifting  experi- 
ence, pleasant  personal  re- 
lationships in  the  class, 
discovery  of  the  solution  to 
a  personal  problem,  a  feel- 
ing of  having  helped  some- 
one else,  attractive  surround- 
ings   and    lovely    music,    a 


sense  of  being  needed,  loved, 
and  appreciated/ 

Annoying  feelings  result 
from:  Unnecessary  scoldings, 
time  wasted  through  poor 
teaching  or  misbehavior, 
guilty  conscience  from  acting 
contrary  to  one's  convictions, 
adverse  criticism  of  the  gos- 
pel or  Church  and  its 
leaders,  being  made  to  feel 
inferior  or  incapable,  lack  of 
personal  acceptance  by  the 
group,  dismal  surroundings, 
confusion,  and  irreverence* 
/  Every  lesson  has  its  op- 
portunity to  help  students 
understand  the  gospel  or  to 
become  confused  about  the 
gospel,  and  to  learn  to,  love 
it  more  or  to  love  it  less.  ^ 

Each  process  of  learning 
must  be  cultivated  deliber- 
ately, one  by  providing 
meaningful  experiences,  the 
other  by  making  these  ex- 
periences satisfying.  When 
we  leave  these  things  to 
chance  we  run  the  serious 
risk  of  having  them  operate 
negatively,  or  of  producing 
false  understandings. 

Suggestion  To  the  Class  Leader: 

1.  Digest  the  ideas  in  the  lesson 
carefully. 

2.  Illustrate  each  of  the  four  major 
kinds  of  behavior  discussed,  and 
show  how  each  is  different  from  the 
others. 

3.  Try  to  demonstrate  on  the  class 
the  nature  of  the  two  most  important 
kinds  of  learning,  understandings  and 
feelings. /VA  short  scolding  admin- 
istered ri^t  at  the  beginning  with- 
out explanation  is  usually  annoying 
and  it  tends  to  make  the  class  mem- 
bers dislike  the  teacher  and  the  situa- 
tions.] This  will  illustrate  the  point. 
The  illustration  can  be  explained 
after  it  is  given.f  Some  constructive 
praise  is  usually  satisfying  and  tends 
to  make  the  class  members  like  the 
teacher  and  the  situation.  Ask  the 
class  to  describe  its  feelings  while 
the  scolding  was  going  on,  and  then 
show  how  likes  and  dislikes  get  their 
starts  and  are  developed  in  this  way. 

Two  efforts  to  clarify  an  idea  could 
be  prepared,  one  purely  verbal,  and 
offered  entirely  by  the  teacher,  and 
the  other  by  personal  experience,  as 
in  handling  a  book  or  object.  See 
which  gives  the  best  insight  into  the 
subject.  One  of  these  illustrations 
could  form  the  introduction  for  the 
lesson  ff  desired. 

—Ashael  D.  Woodruff 
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For  the  Month  of  April 


Abbreviations 

Church  News— Weekly  Church  Section  of 
Deseret  News 

Era— The  Improvement  Era 

Instructor— The  Instructor 

R.  S.  Meg.— The  Relief  Society  Magazine 

WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  BE  A 
LATTER-DAY  SAINT 

( Course  No.  7 ) 

Chapter    11.    Workers-And    We   Fill   the 
World  With  Beauty 

Richard  L.  Evans,  "Work— The  Grand 
Cure,"  Era,  vol.  49,  July,  1946,  p.  442. 
Joys  of  work  extolled. 

Chapter  12.  Prayerful— And       We      Find 
Peace 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "Efficacy  of  Prayer," 
Era,  vol.  47,  May,  1944,  pp.  281,  348. 
Value  of  earnest  prayer. 

Mark  E.  Petersen,  "Family  Prayers," 
R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  32,  Oct.,  1945,  pp.  579- 
582.  Great  blessings  derived  from  family 
prayer. 

Eldred  G.  Smith,  "Seek  Ye  The  Lord," 
Era,  vol.  53,  Dec.  1950,  pp.  977-978. 
Prayer  in  the  home. 

Chapter  13.  Self-Rehant-And  Others  Ad- 
mire Us 

Richard  L.  Evans,  "On  Doing  a  Good 
Thing  Without  Being  Told,"  Era,  vol.  49, 
Nov.,  1946,  p.  719.  Going  beyond  the 
detail  of  duty. 

Richard  L.  Evans,  "On  Becoming  Self- 
reliant,"  Era,  vol.  48,  Sept.,  1945,  p.  514. 
The  meaning  of  self-reliance. 

Chapter  14.  Sharing— And   We   Are  Part- 
ners in  Doing  Good 

Matthew  Cowley,  "The  Principle  of  the 
Fast  Offering,"  Era.  vol.  50,  May,  1947, 
pp.  297,  298.  Reasons  for  close  adher- 
ence by  members  of  the  Church. 

George  Albert  Smith,  "The  Story  of  a 
Generous  Man,"  Era,  vol.  50,  June,  1947, 
p.  357.     A  story  of  tithing. 

George  F.  Richards,  "Tithing,"  Era,  vol. 
51,  May,  1948,  pp.  276,  334.  Blessings 
that  come  from  observing  the  law  of  tith- 
ing. 

Editorial— "Widow's     Tithing,"     Church 

News,  Nov.  29,  1950,  p.  16. 

Milton  R.  Hunter-"Will  A  Man  Rob 
God?"  Era,  Vol.  53,  Dec.  1950,  pp.  978- 
980.     Importance  of  tithe  payment. 
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Chapter  15.  Free— And  We  Form  No  Bad 
Habits 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "Women  and  Nar- 
cotics," R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  35,  June,  1948,  pp. 
364,  366.  The  harmful  effects  of  nar- 
cotics. 

Mark  E.  Petersen,  "Tyranny  of  a  Cigar- 
et,"  Church  News,  April  10,  1948,  p.  7. 
The  far-reaching  effects  of  the  cigaret 
habit. 

Elfriede  Frederick  Brown,  "Who  Can 
Afford  the  Tobacco  Habit?"  Instructor, 
vol.  83,  Sept.  1950,  pp.  264-267;  "Who 
Can  Afford  to  Drink?"  Instructor,  vol.  83, 
Oct.  1950,  pp.  296-298,  300.  Statistics 
on  effects  and  expenditures. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 

(Course  No.   10) 

Chapter  12.  Communioii  in  the  Desert 

Gbert  C.  Tanner,  The  New  Testament 
Speaks,  Chapter  13,  pp.  94-10(1.  The 
temptation  of  Jesus. 

Chapter  13.  The  First  Disciples 

Obert  C.  Tanner,  The  New  Testament 
Speaks,  Chapter  20,  pp.  136-142.  Jesus 
calls  four  disciples  to  work  with  him. 

Chapter  14.  My  Father's  House  is  a  House 
of  Order 

Don  B.  Colton,  "The  Life  and  Ministry 
of  the  Savior,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  34,  Dec, 

1947,  pp.    847,   851.      Early  incidents  in 
our  Lord's  public  ministry. 

Obert  C.  Tanner,  The  New  Testament 
Speaks,  Chapter  64,  pp.  431-438.  The 
cleansing  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  See 
also  pp.  493-495  regarding  the  Sanhe- 
drin. 

Chapter  15.  At  Jacob's  Well 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Man's  Eternal  Be- 
hef  in  Immortality,"  Era,  vol.  48,  Jan., 
1945,  pp.  18,  19.  A  brief  account  of 
Jesus  and  the  woman  at  the  well. 

Chapter  16.     Rejected  By  His  Own 

Don  B.  Colton,  "The  Life  and  Ministry 
of  the  Savior,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  35,  Jan., 

1948,  pp.    58,    62.      Jesus    honored    by 
strangers  and  rejected  by  his  own. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 
IN  ANCIENT  TIMES 
(Course  No.   11) 

Chapter  10.  Fire  From  Heaven 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,   "Laying  on  of  Hands 


for  the  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  R.  S.  Mag., 
vol.  33,  Dec,  1946,  pp.  855-858.  The 
gift  and  function  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  "The  Resurrection," 
Era,  vol.  50,  Apr.,  1947,  p.  195.  Jesus' 
appearance   after   his   resurrection. 

Don  B.  Colton,  "The  Apostolic  Minis- 
try," R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  37,  Nov.,  1950,  pp. 
768-770.  The  bestowal  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Chapter  11.  Peter  Proves  His  Worth 

Russell  B.  Swensen,  "Early  Christian 
Preaching,"  Instructor,  vol.  82,  July,  1947, 
pp.  324-329.  Comments  on  Peter's  mis- 
sionary efforts. 

Chapter  12.  Stephen— The  First  Martyr 

Don  B.  Colton,  "The  Apostolic  Ministry," 
R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  37,  Nov.,  1950,  pp.  770- 
771.     Stephen's  vision  of  the  Lord. 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  "The  Pattern  of 
Martyrdom,"  Church  News,  April  13, 
1946,  pp.  6,  17.  A  short  comment  on 
Stephen. 

Obert  C.  Tanner,  The  New  Testament 
Speaks,  Chapter  83,  pp.  564-567.  Steph- 
en's Martyrdom. 

Chapter  13.  Beyond  Jerusalem 

Obert  C.  Tanner,  The  New  Testament 
Speaks,  Chapter  86,  pp.  576-579,  The 
Early  Years  of  Paul  as  a  Christian, 

Chapter  14.  A      Roman      Soldier      Turns 
Christian 

Obert  C.  Tanner,  The  New  Testament 
Speaks,  Chapter  87,  pp.  581-583.  Why 
Peter  Went  to  Caesarea. 

THE  RESTORED  CHURCH  AT  WORK 
(Course  No.  13) 

Chapter  12.  Faith 

Albert  E.  Bowen,  "Faith  in  Christ  Es- 
sential," Era,  vol.  50,  Nov.,  1947,  pp.  715, 
768.  Faith  in  Christ  must  be  taught  and 
preserved  in  our  Mves. 

Rudolph  W.  Van  Norden,  "A  Mission- 
ary's Faith,"  Era,  vol.  53,  Oct.,  1950,  p. 
799.    Example  of  faith  in  daily  life. 

Richard  L.  Evans,  "With  Faith  for  the 
Future,"  Era,  vol.  53,  Dec,  1950,  pp. 
1010-1012. 

James  E.  Talmage,  The  Articles  of  Faith, 
Chapter  5,  pp.  98-108.  The  Nature  of 
Faith. 

Chapter    13.  Repentance 

James    E.     Talmage,     The    Articles    of 
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Faith,  Chapter  5,  pp.  109-119.  The  Nature 
of  Repentance. 

SAVIORS    ON    MOUNT    ZION 
(Covirse  No.   15) 

Chapter  11.  Interviewing  Grandparents 

Refer  to  the  lesson  manual  and  the 
teacher's  supplement. 

Chapter  12.  Your  Birthright  of  Freedom 

Hugh  Brown,  "Pioneering  Our  Second 
Century,"  Church  News,  Jan.  10,  1948, 
p.  11.     Our  pioneer  heritage. 

Chapter  13.  Your  Pedigree  Chart 

Genealogy  Department,  "Pedigree  Chart 
Featured,"  Church  News,  Jan.  19,  1949, 
p.  21.     Pedigree  charts  briefly  explained. 

Chapter  14.  The  Lord's  Covenant  People 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "The  Blessing  of 
Being  Born  Under  the  Covenant,"  Church 
News,  March  13,  1948,  p.  8.  The  value  of 
this  blessing  explained. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  Priesthood  and  Church 
Government,  See  Appendix  I,  II,  pp. 
580-385. 

Chapter  15.  Promises  Made  to  the  Fathers 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  The  Way  to 
Perfection,  Chapter  13,  pp.  84-90.  The 
Covenant  of  the  Lord  With  Abraham. 

GOOD  TIDINGS  TO  ALL  PEOPLE 

(Course  No.  18) 

Chapter  12.  Service  to  Fellow  Men 

Milton  Bennion,  "Missionary  Service," 
Instructor,  vol.  82,  July,  1947,  pp.  297- 
299. 

Lowell  L.  Bennion,  "Sources  of  Strength 
-Charity,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  32,  Sept., 
1945,  pp.  570,  571.  Charity  does  not 
envy. 

Chapter  13.  Consecration  to  the  Cause  of 
Human  Salvation 

Harold  T.  Christensen,  "Modern  Appli- 
cations of  Ethical  Principles,"  R.  S.  Mag., 
vol.  32,  Feb.,  1945,  pp.  123,  127.  Brother- 
hood, the  key  to  greatness. 

Chapter  14.  Evaluating      Principles      and 
Persons 

Russell  B.  Swensen,  "Judge  Not,  That 
Ye  Be  Not  Judged,"  Instructor,  vol,  80, 
June,  1945,  pp.  261,  279.  Jesus  con- 
demned the  habit  of  criticizing  and  judg- 
ing others. 

Marvin  O.  Ashton,  "All  That  Counts  is 
the  Shine,"  Era,  vol.  47,  Oct.,  1944,  pp. 
600,  635.  The  result  of  our  actions  should 
be  evaluated  more  carefully. 

Chapter  15.  Living   Beyond   the   Obvious 
Phases  of  Righteousness 

Obert  C.  Tanner,  The  New  Testament 
Speaks,  Chapter  52,  p.  357.  The  Discoiurse 
Against  Hypocrisy. 

Chapter  16.  Thought   and   Action 

Bruce  R.  McConkie,  "Can  Man  Govern 
His  Thoughts?"  Era,  vol.  48,  March,  1945, 
pp.  124,  165.  Thoughts  and  beliefs  pre- 
cede our  words  and  acts. 

Russell  B.  Swensen,  "Do  Not  Cast  Your 
Pearls  Before  Swine,"  Instructor,  vol.  80, 
Aug.,  1945,  pp.  370-373.  Confidence  and 
trust  should  be  reserved  for  those  worthy 
of  it. 


PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
GENEALOGY 

(Course  No.  19b) 

Chapter  7.  Our  Responsibility  to  Our  Own 
Joseph   Fielding    Smith,    The   Way    To 
Perfection,  Chapter  23,  pp.  149-154.     Our 
Individual  Responsibility. 

Chapter  8.  Kinship  or  Relationship 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  The  Way  To 
Perfection,  Chapter  36,  pp.  251-259.  The 
Family  in  the  Celestial  Kingdom. 

PARENT  AND  CHILD  IN  THE 
LATTER-DAY  SAINT  HOME 

(Course  No.  19d) 

Chapters  7  to  11.  See  references  in  the 
Teacher's  Supplement  and  in  the 
manual.  (In  connection  with  Chap- 
ter 8-See,  "Toys  They  Will  Like,"  by 
Burl  Shepherd,  Era,  vol.  53,  Dec, 
1950,  pp.  955,   1047.) 

TEACHINGS   OF   THE   BOOK   OF 
MORMON 

(Course  No.  19a) 
Chapter  11  &  12.  The  Need  for  A  Savior 

Bruce  R.  McConkie,  "What  Think  Ye 
of  Christ,"  Era,  vol.  51,  Nov.,  1948,  pp. 
711,  740.  An  article  on  the  mission  of 
Christ. 

James    E.    Talmage,    The  Articles    of 

Faith,  Chapter  4,  pp.  74-95,  The  Atone- 
ment of  Christ. 

James   E.    Talmage,    Jesus  The    Christ, 

Chapter  3,  pp.  17-31,  The  Need  of  a 
Redeemer. 

Chapter  13.  The  Atonement 

See  references  for  Chapters  11  and  12. 

Milton  R.  Hunter,  "A  Testimony  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  Era,  vol.  52,  Nov.,  1949,  pp. 
725-726.  Brief  comments  on  the  atone- 
ment. 

Chapter  14.  The  Principle  of  Faith 

Lowell  L.  Bennion,  "The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, a  Guide  to  Religious  Living,"  In- 
structor, May,  1948,  pp.  219,  221.  An  ex- 
periment with  faith. 

G.  Homer  Durham,  "The  Church  and 
Modern  Society,"  Era,  vol.  52,  Feb.,  1948, 
pp.  84,  85.     Need  of  faith  in  our  time. 

George  Albert  Smith,  Editor's  Page, 
Era,  vol.  52,  April,  1949,  p.  201.  Faith 
and  Life. 

Clifford  E.  Young,  "Walk  by  Faith," 
Era,  vol.  51,  May,  1948,  pp.  289,  333. 
A  discourse  on  faith. 

Mark  E.  Petersen,  "Builders  of  Faith," 
Era,  vol.  51,  Nov.  1948.  Events  and  men 
strengthen  us. 

Heiury  Eyring,  "Science  and  Faith," 
Church  News,  Jan.  10,  1948,  pp.  5, 
11.     Science  co-ordinates  with  faith. 

Wilham  E.  Berrett,  "Faith  A  Principle 
of  Progress,"  Church  News,  Aug.  22,  1948, 
p.  19.  Faith  essential  to  man's  develop- 
ment in  life. 

Wallace  F.  Bennett,  "Faith  for  Today," 
Church  News,  June  26,  1949,  p.  19.  Faith 
a  principle  of  power. 

James  E.  Talmage,  Articles  of  Faith, 
Chapter  5,  pp.  96-108.  The  Nature  of 
Faith. 

Chapter  15.  The  Principle  of  Repentance 
Lowell  L.  Bennion,  "The  Book  of  Mor- 


mon, A  Guide  to  Religious  Living,"  In- 
structor, June,  1948,  pp.  273,  277.  Things 
for  which  we  should  repent. 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,.  "Repentance  or 
Slavery,"  Era,  vol.  53,  May,  1950,  pp. 
373,  426. 

Richard  L.  Evans,  "Repentance,"  Era, 
vol.  53,  May,  1950,  pp.  391,  438.  The 
power   of  repentance. 

Eldred  G.  Smith,  "The  Need  for  Re- 
pentance," Era,  vol.  52,  Nov.,  1949,  pp. 
718,   757.      Repentance  a  vital  principle. 

William  E.  Berrett,  "Repentance,  A 
Principle  of  Progress,"  Church  News,  Au- 
gust 29,  1948,  p.  19.  The  law  of  re- 
pentance. 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  "Repentance  Re- 
quired of  all  Mankind,"  Church  News, 
Oct.  9,  1949,  p.  9.  A  conference  dis- 
course on  repentance. 

James  E.  Talmage,  The  Articles  of  Faith, 
Chapter  5,  pp.  109-119.  The  Nature  of 
Repentance. 
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Teacher  Training 

Lessons  for  April 

April  7— Lesson  26 

Subject:  "Developing  a  Plan  for  On- 
the-job  training  program. 

Objective:  To  develop  an  actual  on- 
the-job  training  program. 

Texts:  Driggs,  Howard  R.,  The  Mas- 
ters Art,  Chapters  XXII,  XXIV, 
XXVI. 

Wahlquist,  Teaching  as  the  Di- 
rection of  Activities,  pages  184 
to  203. 

April  8— Lesson  27 

Subject:  "On  Commencement" 

/^OMPLETE  Teacher  Training  lessons 
for  the  Junior  Sunday  Schools 
are  found  in  the  last  half  of  the 
Teacher  Training  Supplement  (page 
57 ) .  Stakes  or  wards  having  special 
Teacher  Training  courses  for  the 
Junior  Sunday  School  will  use  this 
section  of  the  supplement  for  their 
classes. 

The  next  series  of  Teacher  Train- 
ing lessons  will  be  prepared,  by  the 
Teacher  Training  Committee  of  the 
Sunday  School  General  Board,  for 
publication  (two  months  in  ad- 
vance) in  The  Instructor. 

Lessons  for  the  new  Teacher 
Training  year,  commencing  in 
September,  will  be  published  in  the 
July,  1951  Instructor  and  each  suc- 
ceeding month  thereafter  until  the 
course  is  completed.  The  Instructor 
will  also  contain  other  interesting 
information  about  the  title,  purpose 
and  reasons  for  each  Teacher  Train- 
ing lesson. 

WATCH  FOR  THE  INSTRUC- 
TOR.-H.  Aldous  Dixon 
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Encouraging  Self-expression  in  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
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''e  have  often  heard  the  term 
'self-expression"  used  in  teach- 
ing. Authors  of  books  on  teaching 
methods  have  written  about  the  sub- 
ject. Perhaps  we,  as  Junior  Sunday 
School  teachers,  have  wondered 
about  the  avenues  open  for  "self-ex- 
pression" in  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  and  how  we  could  encour- 
age the  children  under  our  guidance. 
Let  us  define  what  we  mean  by  the 
term  "self-expression"  before  we  pro- 
ceed with  our  discussion. 

"Self-expression"  is  the  outward 
manifestation  of  a  person's  thoughts, 
feelings  and  attitudes;  for  example, 
a  man  may  write  a  poem,  build  a 
cabinet,  paint  a  picture,  or  preach 
a  sermon  while  on  the  other  hand, 
a  woman  may  express  herself  by  bak- 
ing a  cake,  making  a  dress,  decorat- 
ing her  house,  or  saying  a  prayer. 
A  child  may  express  himself  by 
drawing  a  picture,  interpreting  the 
rhythm  of  music  or  of  telling  an  in- 
teresting experience  that  happened 
at  home  or  in  Sunday  School. 

Jesus,  the  master  teacher,  ex- 
pressed himself  simply  and  beauti- 
fully. No  one  could  read  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  not  be  impressed 
with  the  simplicity,  the  beauty  and 
the  truthfulness  of  the  words  of 
Jesus.  They  have  been  a  guide  to 
mankind  down  through  the  ages. 

The  children  of  Junior  Sunday 
School  age  are  active  and  expressive. 
To  be  active  means  life,  growth  and 
joy  for  them.^  They  do  not  have  the 
inhibitions  of  the  older  children. 
While  the  teachers  of  this  younger 
age  group  have  a  decided  advantage 
in  teaching,  they  also  have  the  obli- 
gation of  giving  tactful  help  in  guid- 
ing and  influencing  the  expressions 
of  little  children. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  trying,  in  the 
Junior  Sunday  School,  to  give  the 

^Driggs,  Howard  R.,  The  Master's  Art,  p.  152. 
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children  a  rich  spiritual  background 
in  character  building,  we  want  to 
direct  suitably  and  guide  properly 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  boys  and 
girls. 

The  avenues  open  for  "self-expres- 
sion" in  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
are:  talking  and  writing,  dramatic 
play  (dramatizing),  music  and 
rhythms  and  art  expressions.  We,  as 
teachers,  want  to  create  teaching 
situations  whereby  children  will  be 
given  opportunities  to  express  them- 
selves freely  in  the  foregoing  ave- 
nues. 

Oral  and  Written  Expressions 

The  Junior  Sunday  School  teach- 
er should  recognize  the  importance 
of  oral  expressions  in  the  Junior  Sun- 
day School  program.  Children  need 
an  opportunity  to  talk  and  they  need 
understanding  teachers  who  will 
listen  attentively  and  eagerly  to 
them.  They  need  teachers  who  will 
be  cognizant  of  the  many  and  inter- 
esting ways  children  express  their 
feelings  about  their  family,  the 
neighborhood  and  the  world  in 
which  they  live.  We  also  need  to 
answer  children's  questions  honestly. 
If  we  cannot  answer  their  questions 
we  should  tell  them  so  and  then  find 
the  needed  information. 

The  following  opportunities  could 
be  made  for  children  to  express 
themselves  orally: 

1.  Children  need  an  opportunity 
to  share  their  experiences  with 
others.  A  child  might  share 
with  his  classmates  something 
interesting  that  has  happened 
at  home;  for  example,  the  birth 
of  a  new  baby,  the  return  of  a 
missionary  brother  or  sister,  the 
visit  of  a  beloved  grandparent 
or  aunt.  He  might  want  to 
share  and  talk  about  some  signs 


of  spring  that  he  has  observed 
and  brought  to  Sunday  School 
i.e.,  a  budding  branch,  an  early 
spring  flower  or  some  pussy 
willows.  Sometimes  a  child 
may  be  given  the  chance  of 
sharing  an  interesting  experi- 
ence with  the  whole  Junior  Sun- 
day School. 

2.  Children  like  to  make  plans  for 
a  special  trip  or  a  cheer  visit  to 
some  elderly  person  who  is  ill. 

3.  The  opening  exercises  of  the 
Junior  Sunday  School  gives  the 
children  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  gratitude  to  Heaven- 
ly Father  in  prayer.  Before  the 
prayer  is  said  the  teacher  could 
talk  over  the  many  things  for 
which  children  are  thankful. 

4.  In  greeting  his  classmates  a 
child  expresses  his  feelings  in 
a  friendly  way. 

5.  The  lessons  in  the  nursery 
manual  (Sunday  Morning  In 
the  Nursery)  are  developed 
through  a  conversation  period. 
The  pictures  depicting  many 
Bible  stories  are  sometimes 
used  as  a  basis  for  conversation. 
In  the  kindergarten  manual 
(Spiritual  Growth  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten) a  conversation  peri- 
od precedes  the  lesson  story. 
The  conversation  is  aimed  at 
connecting  children's  past  ex- 
periences with  the  new 
thoughts  in  the  day's  lesson. 

6.  That  part  of  the  lesson  period 
ofttimes  devoted  to  the  reading 
of  poems  is  one  in  which  much 
"self-expression"  can  take  place. 
The  mood  of  the  poems  can  be 
set  by  an  exchange  of  ideas  be- 
tween teacher  and  child.  Inter- 
esting spontaneous  comments 
follow  the  reading  of  the  poems 
in  many  cases. 

The  opportunities  for  written 
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expression  in  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  are  fewer  in  number  be- 
cause of  the  immaturity  of  the 
children,  but  none-the-less  very 
important. 

The  children  in  the  primary 
group  could  write  a  very  simple 
letter  to  a  classmate  who  is  ill, 
an  invitation,  or  a  thank-you 
note  to  someone  who  has  done 
something  nice  for  the  group. 

In  the  kindergarten  the  chil- 
dren could  dictate  a  letter  to 
the  teacher  that  might  be  sent 
to  an  absent  classmate  or  a  mis- 
sionary in  the  field.  The  chil- 
dren could  sign  their  names  at 
the  bottom  of  the  letter. 

Dramatic  Play 

Dramatic  play  develops  "self-ex- 
pression." Such  activity  is  quite 
spontaneous.  The  children's  con- 
versation is  very  informal  and  there 
is  much  asking  and  answering  of 
questions  as  the  play  goes  on. 

The  writer  was  interested  in  ob- 
serving the  play  of  a  four-year-old 
boy.  His  playthings  for  a  short  time 
were  a  toy  telephone,  a  toy  fire  en- 
gine, a  truck,  and  some  doll  house 
furniture  (a  table  and  some  chairs 
of  the  outdoor  furniture  type).  His 
conversation  ran  something  like  this: 
"This  is  the  camp."  (Putting  the 
table  and  chairs  over  by  the  divan.) 
"There  is  a  fire.  I  will  call  up  the 
fire  department.  Hello,  fire  depart- 
ment, there  is  a  fire  at  the  camp. 
Come  quick!  Here  comes  the  fire 
engine.    Get  out  of  the  way!" 

Then  the  boy  turned  the  table 
over.  "Now  it  is  a  bridge.  Here 
goes  the  car  under  the  bridge.  Hur- 
ry, hurry!" 

Such  spontaneous  free  play  is 
natural  and  a  thing  to  be  encouraged 
at  the  nursery  and  kindergarten 
ages.  The  equipment  of  a  nursery 
and  kindergarten  should  include 
toys  such  as  dolls,  blocks,  toy  trucks, 
cars,  and  airplanes.  A  wise  teacher 
watching  these  very  young  children 
at  play  will  note  what  materials 
might  be  used  to  aid  them.  She  can 
collect  odds  and  ends  of  materials 
that  will  fit  in  with  their  play  needs. 

A  teacher  will  learn  much  about 
her  children  as  she  observes  them  in 
such  free  play. 

Children  love  to  dramatize  stories. 
Dramatization  fills  the  need  a  child 
has  for  activity,  for  expression,  for 
make-believe,  and  for  fun.  Such 
stories  as  "A  Great  Lady  in  Shunem 
Helps  Elisha,"  "Story  of  Baby 
Moses,"  ( see  Spiritual  Growth  in  the 


Kindergarten)  and  "The  Big  Broth- 
er" (A  Story  to  Tell)  are  types  of 
stories  that  kindergarten  children 
love  to  dramatize.  A  story  such  as 
the  "Prodigal  Son"  could  be  played 
by  the  children  of  the  primary 
group. 

Suggestions  are  made  in  the  man- 
uals for  the  dramatization  of  certain 
activities  such  as  a  home  evening, 
how  a  child  could  make  a  visitor  in 
their  home  welcome  and  happy,  or 
how  a  family,  new  to  the  ward,  is 
made  welcome  at  Sunday  School. 

Art  Expression 

"The  desire  to  make  or  create 
something  is  present  from  early 
babyhood.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  outlets  for  "self-expression" 
in  childhood,  in  that  it  gives  satis- 
faction, while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
a  socially  acceptable  form  of  be- 
havior."^ 

It  is  important  that  teachers  expect 
crude  work  and  take  it  appreciative- 
ly, recognizing  every  child's  efforts, 
encouraging  and  giving  individual 
approval. 

This  encouragement  for  further 
"self-expression"  is  a  help  to  finer 
expression  which  is  creative  art. 

"As  far  as  the  child  is  concerned, 
the  conscious  end  is  not  beauty— 
that  it  should  turn  out  to  be  beauti- 
ful is  not  his  concern.  His  impulse 
at  its  best  is  to  place  something  in 
the  outside  world  that  is  in  his 
world  of  thinking  and  feeling."'' 

Some  of  the  materials  that  the 
children  like  to  work  with  in  their 
expressive  activities  are  paints, 
brushes,  easels,  dry  clay,  crayons, 
oil  clay  or  a  similar  mixture  made 
of  salt  and  flour,  beads,  and  paper. 
A  choice  of  materials  will  be  help- 
ful to  give  many  avenues  of  expres- 
sion to  children  of  varying  abilities 
and  interests. 

Not  all  of  these  materials  will  be 
practical  for  use  in  all  Junior  Sun- 
day Schools.  The  types  and  kinds 
of  materials  used  will  depend  on  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  pur- 
chasing them,  or  the  space  a  ward 
Junior  Sunday  School  has  in  which 
groups  may  work,  and  also  the 
practicability  of  the  use  of  some  of 
these  materials  for  Sunday  morning 
work.  Children  come  dressed  in 
their  best  Sunday  clothes  and  par- 
ents may  offer  some  objection  to  the 
children  working  with  clay,  doing 

^Felt,    Marie    Fox    Swapp,    Addie    L.,    Sunday 
Morning  in  the  Nursery,  p.  38. 

*Alder,  Loma  Call,  Swapp,  Addie  L.  &  Harmer, 
Mabel,  Joyful  Living,  p.  36. 


finger  painting  and  painting  at  the 
easels. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  large  sized 
crayons,  newsprint,  colored  papers, 
blackboards,  scissors,  old  magazines 
for  cutting  pictures,  paste,  a  clay 
made  of  salt  and  flour  could  be 
avaflable  for  use  in  almost  every 
Sunday  School  of  our  Church. 

Many  suggestions  for  art  expres- 
sion are  given  in  the  enrichment 
activities  in  the  manuals  for  the 
Junior  Sunday  School.  Any  of  these 
suggestions  will  recall  other  activi- 
ties that  the  children  may  engage  in. 
A  resourceful  and  imaginative  teach- 
er wfll  create  a  situation,  set  the 
stage  as  it  were,  in  which  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  for  art  expres- 
sion. 

Music  and  Rhythm  Expressions 

Children  may  express  themselves 
in  rhythm.  They  could  express  an 
experience  they  have  had  such  as 
playing  in  the  wind,  playing  they 
were  leaves  dancing  and  whirling  in 
the  wind,  walking  in  the  snow.  They 
could  play  they  were  birds  hopping 
and  flying  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
music. 

Chfldren  like  to  express,  with  their 
body,  what  the  music  suggests;  for 
example,  running,  walking,  march- 
ing, or  keeping  time  with  their  hands 
or  feet. 

Children  like  to  sing  songs  sug- 
gested by  the  type  of  activity  that 
goes  on  about  them;  songs  about 
the  different  helpers  who  come  to 
their  homes,  songs  about  working 
in  the  garden,  thank  you  songs  to 
Heavenly  Father,  and  songs  of  dif- 
ferent seasons.  They  like  to  make 
a  choice  of  songs  they  would  like 
to  sing. 

At  times  children  like  to  create  a 
song  of  their  own  to  fit  a  special 
occasion  or  some  special  activity. 

Children  should  not  only  be  en- 
couraged to  express  themselves  in 
the  avenues  mentioned,  but  in 
thoughtful  ways  as  well;  learning 
to  greet  their  friends  and  playmates 
with  a  smile  and  a  hello,  doing 
thoughtful  and  kind  things  for  their 
family  and  classmates,  for  "As  a 
man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he." 
(Proverbs  23:7.) 

—Hazel  West  Lewis 

SACRAMENT   GEM 

Just  a  tiny  piece  of  bread 
While  I  eat  I  bow  my  head; 

Now  a  sip  of  water  clear 

To  show  I  love  my  Savior  dear. 
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FAMILY  PRAYER 


Words  and  Music  by 
DeVota    M.    Peterson 
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Let   us   gath  -  er 
Let   us  thank   Him 
Oh, 


may 


we 
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in        a        cir  -  cle,  And 

for     our    meal- time,  For 

al  -  ways    serve  Him,  In 
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kneel     in     fam-'ly  prayV,        To   thank  our  Heavn  -  ly 
clothes  we    dai  -  ly     wear,        For   par-  ents,  homes,  and 
thought  and    ac-tion   too,  Andhum-bly    kneel    at 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIAL 

The  following  enrichment  material 
may  be  used  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Junior  Sunday  School: 

Verse  of  the  season 

The  Birches 

The  little  birches,  white  and  slim, 
Gleaming  in  the  forest  dim, 
Must  think  the  day  is  almost  gone, 
For  each  one  has  her  nightie  on. 

—Walter  Trichard  Eaton 

Verse  for  fun  and  play. 

Selling 

Popcorn  balls!  Pop  com  balls! 
One  a  penny— two  a  penny- 
Popcorn  balls! 
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Verse  which  tells  of  nighttime 

When  the  Sleepy  Man  Comes 

When  the  sleepy  man  comes  with 

the  dust  on  his  eyes; 
(Oh,  weary,  my  Dearie,  so  weary!) 
He  shuts  up  the  earth,  and  he  opens 

the  skies; 
(So  hush-a-by,   weary  my  Dearie!) 
He  smiles  through  his  fingers  and 

shuts  up  the  sun; 
(Oh,  weary,  my  Dearie,  so  weary!) 
The  stars  that  he  loves  he  lets  out 

one  by  one; 
(So  hush-a-by,   weary  my   Dearie!) 
He  comes  from  the  castle  of  Drowsy- 
boy  Town; 
(Oh,  weary  my  Dearie,  so  weary!) 
At  the  touch  of  his  hand  tired  eye- 
lids fall  down; 
(So  hush-a-by,   weary  my  Dearie!) 
—Charles  D.  G.  Roberts 


A  Pioneer  Child's  Faith  and 
Confidence  in  God 

"Oh,  mother!  what  will  you  do?" 
said  a  bright  little  girl  of  twelve 
years,  as  she  came  tripping  into  the 
house  after  delivering  the  sewing 
her  mother  had  finished  that  morn- 
ing. "Mrs.  Smith  says  she  cannot 
let  you  have  the  flour  she  promised 
you,  for  if  she  does  her  own  family 
will  be  short.  I  told  her  if  she  could 
only  spare  a  little,  you  would  be 
glad,  for  father  and  brother  had 
gone  to  the  field  without  breakfast; 
but  she  said;  no,  she  could  not  let 
you  have  it." 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother, 
"did  you  go  to  the  other  places  I 
told  you  about?" 

"Yes,  mother,  but  they  are  all 
out  of  flour.  The  mill  is  broken, 
and  grinding  cannot  be  done  for 
some  time;  so  what  will  father  do 
when  he  comes  for  his  dinner?" 

"I  do  not  know  what  to  do,"  said 
the  mother,  "if  I  cannot  get  it  from 
people  who  owe  it  to  me." 

"Oh  mother!"  cried  out  little  Jane, 
three  years  younger  than  her  sister, 
"I  know  what  you  can  do." 
"What?"  asked  her  mother. 
"Why,  you  can  do  as  you  have 
done  before.  You  can  ask  our  Father 
in  Heaven  to  give  us  some  flour.  You 
know  he  always  does  when  you  ask 
him." 

"Yes,"  cried  little  Johny,  "yes, 
mamma,  let's  say  prayers  and  Heav- 
enly Father  will  send  us  some  flour." 
How  the  mother's  heart  rejoiced 
as  she  clasped  her  children  to  her 
bosom,  and  thanked  God  for  the 
precious  gifts  of  faith  he  had  be- 
stowed on  her  babes.  It  was  right 
to  ask  for  the  Lord's  help  because 
they  had  done  all  they  could  to  get 
the  flour. 

She  took  her  children  by  the  hand, 
and  knelt  down  and  prayed  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  give  therii  that 
day  their  daily  bread,  and  to  let 
peace  rest  down  on  their  father's 
heart,  for  he  was  troubled. 

The  children,  though  hungry, 
arose  from  their  knees  with  cheerful 
faces. 

"There,"  said  Jane,  "you  will  have 
flour  in  a  short  time,  mother,  for 
you  always  do  when  you  ask  our 
Father  in  Heaven  for  it.  He  does 
not  say  no  like  some  people  do." 

The  father  of  the  children  was  an 
industrious,  hard-working  farmer; 
but  he  had  lost  all  he  owned,  team, 
cows,  crops  and  everything  he  pos- 
sessed of  farm  property,  in  an  In- 
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dian  war.  He  had  struggled  hard 
for  several  years  to  support  his 
family,  and  to  replace  his  team  that 
he  might  be  able  to  raise  another 
crop.  His  wife  was  delicate  in 
health,  but  being  a  milliner,  by 
working  with  her  needle  as  much  as 
possible,  she  strove  to  assist  her 
husband  in  providing  for  her  family. 
All  of  her  children  were  small  when 
her  husband's  losses  were  so  great 
and  for  this  reason  they  required  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  Long  after 
the  others  were  in  bed  she  was  often 
obliged  to  sit  up  at  night  to  finish 
her  work.  At  such  times,  being 
over-fatigued,  her  spirits  would  be- 
come depressed,  and  she  would 
sometimes  be  led  to  exclaim,  "Why 
am  I  called  to  pass  through  such 
trying  scenes  of  poverty,  while  my 
relatives  are  enjoying  the  luxuries  of 
life?" 

Such  had  been  her  thoughts  that 
morning,  but  when  her  husband 
came  in  to  kiss  the  little  ones  good- 
bye, and  she  saw  his  discouraged 
look,  because  he  was  unable  to  get 
flour  for  them,  she  bade  him  good 
morning  with  a  cheerful  smile  and 
told  him  to  come  home  early  for 
the  nice  dinner  she  would  prepare 
for  him. 


Now  after  lifting  her  heart  in 
prayer  to  God,  she  again  took  up 
her  needle  while  her  little  girls 
washed  the  dishes  and  swept  the 
floors;  but  scarcely  had  she  done  so 
when  little  Jane  again  came  running 
into  the  room,  crying  out:  "Oh, 
mother!  come  and  see,  there  is  a 
girl  coming  through  the  garden  with 
a  big  pan  of  flour!  Didn't  I  tell  you 
our  Father  in  Heaven  would  send 
some,  mother?  We  must  thank  him 
for  that." 

Going  into  the  kitchen,  Mrs.  Hall 
fouijd  one  of  the  neighbor's  children 
who  wanted  to  get  some  fruit  for 
flour.  She  gave  the  child  the  fruit, 
and  took  the  flour  with  a  thankful 
heart,  realizing  that  what  she  had 
thought  a  trial  was  indeed  a  rich 
blessing,  for  it  had  taught  her  chil- 
dren a  lesson  of  faith  and  confidence 
that  they  would  not  forget  as  they 
grew  older.  But  that  was  not  the 
end  of  their  blessings— in  a  very 
short  time  two  ladies  came  to  Mrs. 
Hall  and  asked  her,  as  a  favor,  if 
she  would  accept  flour  in  payment  of 
the  work  she  had  done  for  them  as 
they  had  been  disappointed  in 
getting  the  money  for  her.  She  told 
them  she  would  be  glad  to  take  the 
flour. 


When  her  husband  came  home  at 
noon,  she  told  him  to  look  at  the 
sack  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  He 
asked  what  was  in  it.  She  replied, 
"Flour!" 

"Whose  is  it?"  he  inquired. 

"Ours!" 

"Why,  mother,"  he  said,  "where 
did  you  get  it?" 

She  told  him  all  the  events  of  the 
morning,  and  of  Jane's  faith  and 
confidence  in  God.  Mr.  Hall  asked 
if  it  was  not  about  ten  o'clock  when 
she  received  the  flour.  She  told 
him  it  was  and  inquired,  "Why  do 
you  ask?" 

"Because,"  he  told  her,  "about  that 
time  I  was  so  depressed  in  spirit 
that  I  could  not  work.  I  prayed 
fervently  to  God  that  he  would 
open  the  way  for  us  to  get  the  things 
we  needed.  A  spirit  of  peace  rested 
upon  me  from  that  time,  and  I  knew 
that  my  prayers  were  answered." 

They  shed  tears  of  thankfulness 
together,  and  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  the  words  of  the  psalmist 
David,  when  he  said:  "I  have  been 
young,  and  now  am  old;  yet  have  I 
not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor 
his  seed  begging  bread."  (Psalms 
37:25.) 

—Author  unknown 


PLEDGE  TO  CHILDREN 

Adopted  by  Delegates  to  the  Midcentury 

White  House  Conference  on  Chfldren  and  Youth 

December  7,  1950 


'TTo  YOU,  our  children,  who  hold  within  you  our  most 
cherished  hopes,  we  make  this  pledge: 

From  your  earliest  infancy  we  give  you  our 
love,  so  that  you  may  grow  with  trust  in  your- 
self and  others. 

We  will  recognize  your  worth  as  a  person 
and  we  wfll  help  you  to  strengthen  your  sense 
of  belonging. 

We  will  help  you  to  develop  initiative  and 
imagination,  so  that  you  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  freely  create. 

We  will  respect  your  right .  to  be  yourself 
and  at  the  same  time  help  you  to  understand 
the  rights  of  others,  so  that  you  may  experi- 
ence cooperative  living. 

We  will  illustrate  by  precept  and  example 


the  value  of  integrity  and  the  importance  of 
moral  courage. 

We  will  encourage  you  always  to  seek  the 
truth. 

We  will  provide  you  with  all  opportunities 
possible  to  develop  your  own  faith  in  God. 

We  will  open  the  way  for  you  to  enjoy  the 
arts  and  to  use  them  for  deepening  your  under- 
standing of  life. 

We  will  intensify  our  search  for  new  knowl- 
edge in  order  to  guide  you  more  effectively  as 
you  develop  your  potentialities. 

SO  MAY  YOU  grow  in  joy,  in  faith  in  God  and  in 
man,  and  in  those  qualities  of  vision  and  of  the  spirit 
that  wfll  sustain  us  all  and  give  us  new  hope  for  the 
future.  —Childhood  Education 
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minor.  Wit  &  Wishm 


Young   Scientist 

Dad:  "That  boy  will  be  the  death  of  me!" 
Mom:  "What's  wrong  now?" 

Dad:  "He  wants  to  know  what  would  happen  if  he 
mixed  a  bottle  of  ink  eradicator  with  a  bottle  of  ink!" 

No  Joke 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  mistook  an  insane 
asylum  for  a  college.  Realizing  his  mistake,  he  ex- 
plained to  the  gatekeeper,  and  commented  humorously, 
"I  suppose,  after  all,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference." 

"Oh,  yes,  there  is,"  replied  the  guard;  in  this  place 
you  must  show  some  improvement  before  you  can 
get  out." 

Marriage  or  Money? 

Uncle:  "You  boys  today  want  too  much  money.  Do 
you  know  what  I  was  getting  when  I  married  your 
aunt?" 

Nephew:  "Nope,  and  I  bet  you  didn't  either," 

A  Wise  Mother 

Daughter:  "Yes,  I've  graduated,  but  now  I  must  in- 
form myself  in  psychology,  philosophy,  bibli— " 

Practical  Mother:  "Stop;  I  have  arranged  for  you 
a  thorough  course  in  roastology,  boilology,  stitchology, 
darnology,  patchology,   and  general  domestic  hustel- 

ology." 

—Girlhood  Days 

Congeniality 

"Are  you  doing  anything  for  that  cold  of  yours?" 
"I  sneeze  when  it  wants  me  to." 


There's  one  reason  why  a  man  could  love  his  ene- 
mies—they never  try  to  borrow  from  him. 


"Men  of  scrupulous  honour  set  up  a  high  standard  of 
public  conscience  above  the  dead  level  of  an  honest 
community.  The  conditions  fostering  the  growth  of 
that  supreme,  alive  excellence,  as  well  in  work  as  in 
play,  ought  to  be  preserved  with  a  most  careful  regard 
lest  the  industry  or  the  game  should  perish  of  an  in- 
sidious and  inward  decay." 

—Joseph   Conrad 
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A  Straight  Slant* 

The  golden  dream  of  something  for  nothing  still 
persists  in  the  minds  of  many  unthinking  people,  no 
matter  how  rude  the  awakenings  in  the  cold  gray  dawn. 
The  loudest  applause  to  a  politician's  speech  invariably 
comes  at  those  points  where  he  promises  great  benefits 
for  the  class  of  people  he  is  addressing. 

It  takes  courage  to  make  a  speech  in  which  the 
listeners  are  urged  to  do  their  part  in  an  honest,  whole- 
hearted manner  in  order  to  achieve  the  desired  result 
of  better  things  for  more  people.  And  yet  such  speeches 
have  been  made.    Here  are  the  words  of  one: 

"You  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by  discouraging 
thrift. 

"You  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by  weakening  the 
strong. 

"You  cannot  help  the  wage- earner  by  crippling  the 
wage-payer. 

"You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  destroying  the  rich. 

"You  cannot  establish  sound  security  on  borrowed 
money.     ' 

"You  cannot  escape  trouble  by  spending  more  than 
you  earn. 

"You  cannot  build  character  and  courage  by  taking 
away  man's  initiative  and  independence. 

"You  cannot  help  men  permanently  by  doing  for 
them  what  they  could  and  should  do  for  themselves." 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a  "capitalist."  They  are 
not  the  words  of  a  "press  agent  for  selfish  interests." 
They  are  the  words  of  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
a  President  who  was  perhaps  the  greatest  friend  the 
common  man  ever  had.  They  are  the  words  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

"This  is  the  time  for  America  to  correct  her  un- 
pardonable fault  of  wastefulness  and  extravagance. 
Let  every  man  and  every  woman  assume  the  duty  of 
careful,  provident  use  and  expenditures  as  a  public 
duty,  as  a  dictate  of  patriotism  which  no  one  can  now 
expect  ever  to  be  excused  or  forgiven  for  ignoring." 

—Woodrow  Wilson 

"No  free  government  or  the  blessing  of  liberty  can 
be  preserved  to  any  people  but  by  a  firm  adherence  to 
justice,  moderation,  temperance,  frugality  and  virtue, 
and  by  a  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  princi- 
ples." 

—Patrick  Henry 


*  Adapted  from  Westinghouse  News. 
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TEMPLES 


Clarence  S.  Barker 


'T'EN  Stately  houses  of  the  Lord  have  been  built  by  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

These  edifices  represent  the  best  in  design,  crafts- 
manship, and  materials— interior  and  exterior— avail- 
able to  leaders.  As  in  the  days  of  ancient  Israel  and 
in  Book  of  Mormon  times,  these  structures  literally 
are  the  abode  of  God  upon  earth,  and  are  open  to 
Church  members  only  for  the  most  sacred  of  ordi- 
nances and  occasions. 

Each  of  the  temples  stands  out  in  the  architecture 
and  planning  of  the  area  in  which  it  was  erected.  Each 
also  is  an  evidence  of  freedom  to  worship  God  such 
as  is  not  found  in  every  nation  of  the  world. 

No  longer  in  possession  of  the  Church,  is  the  stately 
temple  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  built  at  great  sacrifice  during 
severe  persecutions  of  the  1830's.  This  temple  of  New 
England  Colonial  style,  was  dedicated  March  27,  1836 
by  President  Joseph  Smith,  It  is  near  modern  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Divine  ministrations  which  followed  the 
dedication,  recorded  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
and  the  history  of  the  Church,  thrill  the  very  being 
of  every  believer.  This  structure  was  desecrated  and 
passed  into  other  hands  when  the  Latter-day  Saints 
were  driven  westward. 

Next  to  be  built  was  the  magnificent  temple  at 
Nauvoo,  Illinois,  overlooking  hundreds  of  square  miles 
of  what  could  have  continued  to  be  peaceful,  fertile 
lands  along  the  Mississippi  River,  When  this  structure 
was  only  one  story  high,  bloodthirsty  mobbers  mur- 
dered the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother, 
Hyrum,  the  Patriarch.  Church  members,  however, 
were  determined  to  complete  the  structure  in  obedience 
to  divine  command.  A  portion  of  this  House  of  the 
Lord  was  dedicated  October  5,  1845  and  the  first  en- 
dowments for  the  living  were  given  there  December 
10,  1845.  The  final  dedication  was  on  May  1,  1846  by 
Elder  Orson  Hyde  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve.  Many 
of  the  Saints  received  their  endowments  in  the  temple 
before  fleeing  westward  to  escape  mob  violence.  This 
temple  was  destroyed  after  the  main  group  of  Saints 
left  for  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Most  of  the  temple  lot 
now  is  owned  by  the  Church. 

A    large    temple    lot    at    Independence,    Missouri, 


destined  to  be  the  New  Jerusalem  or  central  gathering 
place,  was  dedicated  August  3,  1831.  Mobbings  and 
persecutions  prevented  construction  of  a  temple  there, 
but  part  of  tiie  original  temple  lot  now  is  owned  by 
the  Church. 

The  site  for  a  temple  at  Far  West,  Missouri,  was 
designated  by  revelation.  On  July  4,  1838  the  corner- 
stones were  laid  despite  the  promise  of  mobbers  to 
prevent  this.    The  site  now  is  owned  by  the  Church. 

Immediately  after  the  first  pioneer  company  arrived 
in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  President  Brigham  Young  selected 
the  site  on  which  to  build  a  house  of  the  Lord.  Ground 
was  broken  in  1853.  After  forty  years  of  unceasing 
toil  and  sacrifice,  the  unique  six-spired  granite  struc- 
ture was  dedicated  April  6,  1893  by  President  Wilford 
Woodruff.    President  Young  had  died  August  29,  1877. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  stately  quarried  stone  temples 
to  be  built  in  Utah,  was  dedicated  April  6,  1877  at  St. 
George  by  Elder  Daniel  H.  Wells.  Next  came  the 
Logan  Temple,  overlooking  Cache  Valley,  dedicated 
May  17,  1884  by  President  John  Taylor. 

Manti  Temple,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  Sanpete 
Valley,  was  dedicated  May  21,  1888  by  President 
Snow.  Its  completion  followed  eleven  years  of  sacri- 
fice and  labor. 

To  President  Heber  J.  Grant  went  the  privilege  of 
dedicating  the  first  modern  temple  not  on  the  mainland 
of  America.  He  dedicated  the  Hawaiian  Temple  at 
Laie,  November  27,  1919.  Next  he  dedicated  the 
stately  Canadian  Temple  at  Cardston,  Alberta,  August 
26,  1923,  and  then  the  Arizona  Temple  at  Mesa  in 
October  1927. 

President  George  Albert  Smith  dedicated  the  Idaho 
Falls  Temple  September  23,  1945. 

Essential  design  for  a  temple  in  Los  Angeles  has 
been  approved.  Construction  is  to  begin  within  a 
period  of  months,  as  soon  as  working  drawings  are 
completed.  Ancient  Mayan  architectural  influence  is 
found  in  the  design  approved. 

The  site  for  a  temple  on  the  hillside  above  Oakland, 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  was  acquired  under 
President  Grant's  direction  and  is  being  held  for  the 
construction  of  a  temple  at  some  future  date. 
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THIRTY-TWO  YEARS  A  SECRETARY 


s  is  the  centennial  year  for  that  garden  spot  near 
the  southern  end  of  Salt  Lake  Valley  known  as  East 

Jordan  Stake. 

Among  the  first 
settlers  in  the 
area  was  a  hand- 
some man  whose 
pompadour  hair 
once  extended  in- 
to locks  well  be- 
low his  ears.  His 
naine  was  David 
Pettigrew.  Born 
in  Vermont,  near 
the  birthplace  of 
the  Prophet  Jo- 
seph Smith,  Dav- 
id had  endured 
the  bitter  trials  of 
Missouri.  Once  he 
was  driven  from 
his  home,  which 
was  burned  by 
the  mob,  and  he 
with  others  found 
shelter  from  a  se- 
vere snow  storm 

in  a  cave.    They  remained  there  for  a  few  days  until 

they  were  driven  out  by  enemies. 

David  Pettigrew  started  the  trek  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. But  at  Council  Bluffs  he  joined  the  Mormon 
Battahon,  and  as  commissary-sergeant  became  its 
chaplain  and  spiritual  adviser  as  well  as  one  of  its 
heroes. 

In  1851— four  years  after  his  honorable  discharge 
from  the  Battalion,  and  his  return  to  Salt  Lake  Valley- 
David  Pettigrew  settled  along  the  east  side  of  the 
Jordan  River,  about  eleven  miles  south  of  Temple 
Square.  Among  the  other  early  settlers  in  the  area 
were  Alonzo  and  Wallace  Raymond  and  their  families. 

The  little  settlement  later  became  known  as  Mid- 
vale— the  hub  of  what  is  now  East  Jordan  Stake. 

Like  so  many  Latter-day  Saint  communities,  Midvale 
has  a  rich  and  storied  past.  But  some  of  its  people 
today  are  making  history  too.  Cleo  Lindsay,  the  faith- 
ful, good-natured  secretary  of  East  Jordan  Stake's 
Garden  View  Ward  Sunday  School  is  one  of  them. 


CLEO  LINDSAY 
Rolls  rate  teachers 


She  has  been  a  Sunday  School  secretary  in  Midvale 
for  thirty-two  consecutive  years! 

Perhaps  few,  if  any,  in  the  Church  can  match  that 
record.  More  than  that,  she  is  a  capable  secretary. 
"Her  reports  are  always  accurate,  and  they're  always 
in  when  they  should  be,"  Earl  D.  Evans,  stake  Sunday 
School  superintendent,  said  recendy. 

Cleo  Lindsay  was  first  chosen  to  serve  as  an  assistant 
Sunday  School  secretary  in  1917,  when  World  War  I 
was  roaring  across  Europe.  She  was  called  by  Superin- 
tendent E.  A.  Bateman,  onetime  Midvale  city  recorder 
and  father  of  E.  Allen  Bateman,  Utah's  present  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  and  member  of  the  Young 
Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Association  general  board. 

Two  years  later,  Sister  Lindsay  became  regular  secre- 
tary in  Midvale.  She  has  held  the  position  since— though 
her  ward  has  been  divided  three  times,  and  fifteen 
superintendents  have  come  and  gone. 

"Being  secretary  is  just  part  of  my  life,"  Cleo  Lindsay 
said.  "It's  interesting.  I  usually  know  who's  present 
in  each  class." 

"You  can  tell  where  the  good  teachers  are  by  the 
attendance  in  the  classes,"  she  added.  "For  example, 
look  at  our  Family  Relations  class,  taught  by  Stanley 
M.  Wells.  There  are  seventy  enrolled  in  the  class,  and 
there  is  usually  a  good  attendance.  I  always  attend 
the  class  myself.  Unfinished  secretarial  work  I  take 
care  of  at  home." 

At  her  home,  Cleo  Lindsay  also  looks  after  her  in- 
valid mother.  There  Cleo  also  enjoys  embroidery, 
reading  biography,  good  stories,  and  Church  books. 
She  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  all  six  of  her  sisters  have 
at  one  time  or  another  served  in  the  Sunday  School. 
Her  late  father,  Robert  S.  Lindsay,  was  once  mayor 
of  Midvale,  many  of  whose  men  work  in  the  smelter 
plants  and  copper  mines  in  the  Oquirrh  Mountains  to 
the  west. 

East  Jordan  Stake  is  making  other  records  in  Sun- 
day School  work.  Every  one  of  its  eight  wards  has 
a  Teacher  Trainer  class.  Average  enrollment  for 
each  is  fifteen. 

What  does  Cleo  Lindsay  think  of  Sunday  School  re- 
port forms  now,  compared  with  those  ye?irs  ago? 
"They're  better  now.  They  don't  require  so  much 
work,  and  they  still  give  the  necessary  information." 

But  whether  there  is  more  or  less  secretarial  work 
to  be  done,  people  in  East  Jordan  Stake  know  that 
Cleo  Lindsay  will  do  her  job  well. 

—Wendell  J.  Ashton 


